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A SPLENDID SUCCESS! 


Barnes New Geographies, 


By the Eminent Geographer. 


JAMES MONTEITH. 
Elementary Geogrophy, _ Price for Examination, $0.60 


Complete Geography, - - 1.25 
Physical Geography, - - « 1.00 
ALREADY ADOPTED IN 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pa., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Binghamton, N. Y., Saratoga, N. Y., Nyack, N. Y., 
and a host of other places. 
“ We predict their general use in our schools.” | ‘An Ideal text-book. The illustrations are 
—Secientifie Arena. artistic, the mage porter and the text clear and 
extents comprehensive. ior. 
“ We are pleased with and commend them.”— 





Penn. School Journal. 


“The anaes improvements introduced in 
this Geograp pay 09 combine to render it one - the 

“Taken together, these books are masterpieces | best yet published.”—Popular Science News 

of science and art.”’--N. Y. School Journal. 


i respe ct 
work and Hustrations, eve oven by the test bocks on 


“In respect to methodical arrangement, clear- 
ness, and perspicuity in statement, thoughtful 


the books is excellent, and 
choice of topics to present, and elegant mechani- 
cal construction, little improvement can ap- | one owe hardly ‘re a Je cos Fh 
arent, made upon rnes’ New Geogra- ven —_ terprise 
Ohies. Wie. A. Mowry in Education. The Academy, Syrac Y 


* In this series = find a recognition not only AN ENGLISHMAN’S TRIBUTE. 


of the best pedagog princi, of teaching, but 
an application pers the ne gorrect law ws of culture in From The Publishers’ Oircular, London, England. 
method that give these books their true position by beautiful ill maps 





in the front rank of 


—— school books.”’—N. 
E. Journal of Educat 


2 unusual excellence, and graphic text instruc- 
tion. 





For Specimen Pages, Descriptive Circulars, Sample Copies, &c., address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Good Books for Summer Reading. 
The King o f Folly isiand| THOREAU'S WRITINGS. 


AND OTHER PLE. By SARAH ORNE 
“ His wer of observation seemed to indi- 


9 
JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. cate additional senses. He saw as with micro- 
A charming book of short stories, part of them | scope, heard as with ear-trumpet; and his 
never before printed. memory was a Photographic register of all he 


Miss Jewett’s Other Books. saw and heard.” W. Emerson. 


“ There is no such comprehensive observation 


as his recorded in literature, u le 
‘ Coeds Dame. — el , - ay = Fare so incisive, ‘= vioteriah tee Wile 
Deephaven. Short Stories, . 1.25 _ 
Old Friends and New. Stories, - 1.25| Walden; or, Life * the Woods, - $1.50 
Country By-Ways. Stories, - -1.25|A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
The Mate of the Daylight and Friends mack Rivers, - - 1,50 
Ashore. Charming Short Stories, 1.25) Excursions in Field and Forest, - 1.50 
A White Heron, and Other Stories, 1.25| Cape Cod, - - - - - 1,50 
Play Days. For Children, - -1.50|The Maine Woods, - - - = ~- 1.50 
Letters and Poems, - - - 1,50 
John Ward, Preacher, A Yankee in Canada, - «© «190 


Early Spring in Massachusetts. From 
THOREAU’s Journal, 1.50 
Summer. From THOREAU’s Journal, 1.50 
Winter. From TxHoreav’s Journal, 
(recently published,) 
Thoreau's Works. In 10 vols. 
gilt top, $15.00 ; half calf, 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author 
of ‘‘ The Old Garden and Other Poems.” 
$1.50. 


“An uncommon! 
Commercial Advert 


Heartsease and Rue. 
A new volume of poems by James Rus- 
SELL LOWELL. ith a fine steel poy 
rait. Beautifully printed and taste 
bound. $1.25. 


interesting story.”—N. Y. 


12mo, 
27.50 


in Nesting Time. 

By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
‘** Bird-Ways,” etc. 16mo, $1. 25. 

Before the Curfew. This book, like * Bird-Ways,” shows how care- 
And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. Beg Be ine cima oc cucu — 
By OLIVER WENDELL Homes. $1.00 | life and character. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 

the publishers. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 











NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto. 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 


nine years course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50, 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 





Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphiet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





ne IN CIVIL GOVERN- 
By yt A. Mowry, 


k for the 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


use of classes in Civil Goverment. Rpetestory Te peice § $1.0. Pre 
OF MURALITY. Or, Ethical Principles Dise plied. 
President of Brown University. A standard sane for onsale Ga 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO 


D., 


By E. G. Rosrnson, D.D.. _LLE 
Moral Philosophy: 


and readers in 
SUCCESSORS TO 
sy» SILVER, ROGERS & CO, 


CIPLES AND PRACTICE 


Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


trod rice $1.50. EDUCATIONAL ey aes By Gen. Toomas J. MoRGAN, Prin i 
Pasde teond A book that teacher and gs should have. ice, 
INSTITUT¢s OF GENERAL “ft STORY. 


, $1.50. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., 
L. , Pro essor of History in Brown eee mg rs book that every teacher, student and generii 
reader of ry should have. Introductory "Send for our new Catalogue and specia! 
Price Lists of our important new Educatio’ Pub Mt and Supplies. Correspondence is invited. 


740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
122 & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





A NEW EDITION, THOROUCHLY REVISED. 


GREEN’S- SHORT History 


Messrs. HaRPER & BROTHERS take a gee in announcing the 
entirely new plates, of this great work which, more than anything e 
popularize the study of English history. The re of the work, as presented in 
this edition, was made by the historian’s widow, Mrs. ALICE 8. GREEN, who also 
writes an interesting and valuable introduction to the volume. ‘I have been very 
careful,” she says, ‘‘not to interfere in any way —— oe pap or structure of the 
book, SA pave in © fow expt ional cases, . . altered its order. My 
work has been rather that o correcting mistakes of down which must of a certainty 


ng from 


has served to| 


oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


toccur in a story which covers so vast a field ; and in this I have been mainly guided 
throughout by the work of revision done by Mr. Green himself in his larger 
‘ Histo 

> Avonicon teachers and students this work—already so universally admired 
for its truthfulness, simplicity, and ny Piero no further commendation. For 
public school libraries, les, high schools, and private students there is no 
other English History of equal interest and value. 





The books contains over nine hundred octavo pages, with numerous maps, and is 


sold at the very low price of $1.20. 


Special terms will be made for first introduction into schools and for use by Reading Circles. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


255 & 257 WaBasH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Western Agency : Palladeiphia Agency: } 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1022 ARcH STREET, 50 BROMFIELD STRERT, 


New England Agency : ) BOSTON, MASS, 
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R. & J, BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, a- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 

Ilttustrated Price List 
mailed free to any adress, 


mention this peter in cor- 
responding with us. 


A. W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
QUALITY 


( 





THE OLOEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


If you cannot obtain 
these Goods at westtenere, 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0: 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 15 CTS. 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 











All the necessary standards of weights and 
measures, in a neat, varnished, hard wood 
cabinet witb lock. Should be in every school 
bwilaing, Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A MUSEUM 


Of Objects in Natural History 


has become a necessary adjunct to the class-room 
in every school where the Natural Sciences are 
taught. We sell, or collect to order, single s 
mens and large and small collections, in every de- 
partment of the Natural Sciences. 

_ Our INSTALMENT PLAN Offers a rare opportun- 
ity for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon easy 
terms, and has in hundreds and hundreds of cases, 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools of 
moderate means. A 


SKELETON 
collection, including the more typical forms of 
each class, will be putin immediately and, it de- 
sired the balance will be collected to order. 

We employ a large force of specialists and have 
established collecting depots upon every con- 
tinent. Send for estimates. 

We make a specialty of the finest class of Taxi- 





dermy, particularly the mounting of skeletons. |. 


Large Mammals, etc., and receive this as custom 
work from parties desiring the same. 


Pror. W. H. WINKLEY, Clearfield, Iowa. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURECHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S ¢ 
STEEL PENS. : 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
~ SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 








For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. XENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery and Books. 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, Etc. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager, 36 BOND ST., N. Y. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Ridpath’s History of the World,|The Hew People’s Cyclopedia 


COMPLETE IN THREE IMPERIAL OcTAVO COMPLETE IN Four MASSIVE VOLUMES. 
VOLUMES. 


Volume I.—The Ancient World. 











Is the best work of reference there is on th 


market. 
Volume II.—The Medieval World. 
Volume III.—The Modern World.) o¢ito2%8 u, Be merits and none of the detects of 


Giving a full and authentic account of the lead-| It gives more recent information, is more com- 
ing events in the career of the human race from st in form, contains more topics, has a better 


pac 
the beginning of civilization to the present time.’ set of maps than any other work of its class. 


These books should be in the hands of every teacher. Write for circulars and 
terms to agents to the 


MORNINGSIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


134 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “*“° "°° “vottasuens oF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely socaning together so much miserabie Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and deligitfully in one tae Me pe 
Vege, Caner, , Horace, Greve. pe ong pe Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
e 's , each to teachers, $1.80. 

- Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all other systems, ce to Teachers, $1.10. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
4 . Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
2 Sample ages of Interlinears free. 











Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publication. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


I am prepared to buy and pay cash whether the smounrt is 5 or 5,000 dollars for school books, 
Encyclopeedia, Serial Publications, Harpers’, Scribners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and Magazines of 
Apczicee History, or will exchange tcr stardard Books. Send ior catalogue. Correspondence 


W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, 25 Chambers Sticet, New York. 419 and 21 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will n February 8, 1888, 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
dents, 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies, Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and 0 Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, ete., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Satin pereneh 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHUR"H AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc. 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W . 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 









Polish 






Beware of None Genuine 
mitations. Without Paris Medal 
Wighest Award mae 
Orleans Exposit Against 
Competitors a Silver Medal _ 








PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


Ny New Table Air- 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 








EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 214 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 






Colleges, 
Schools and 
4 Laboratories, 
r it the lowest prices. 
Oprtet ren cee cme seers 
aaces, a specialty in man ture. 





4m 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


Fo Colleges and Schools. 


= ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 





IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 


kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of Schoo] 
Maps. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK . 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash A ve., Chicago: 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 

















ESTERBROOK’S § ews. 





No. 333. 


Extra Fine. 


STANDARD S.HOOL NUMBERS, 


B32, 444, 128. 105 & O18. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.. 26 John St., ¥. Y. 
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*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools, 
Yet now and then you men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 
—JONATHAN SWIFT. 





‘THERE is a bill before the English Parliament 

allowing newspapers more liberty in reporting 
public meetings than they have hitherto enjoyed. 
It is said that the Tory party has become allied 
with the whiskey element, and that Mr. Gladstone 
sees in it an opportunity to advance the cause of 
home rule. Germany’s actions over passports is 
interpreted as a warning to France to be careful, as 
the former will accept the Boulanger presidency as 
a portent of war. The steamship Etruria came 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in six days, one 
hour and fifty-five minutes, beating every record. 
The promoters of the Arcade Railroad in New York 
City give assurances that they intend to begin the 


work at an early date. In his charge to the grand 
jury in New York, Judge Barrett hinted that there 
had been more corruption in the board of aldermen. 
The International Congress of Anthropology met at 
Columbia Cullege. Gen. Sheridan had a hemor- 
rhage, and his physicians gave up all hope. The 
Democratic National Convention met at St. Louis, 
At no time in the history of educational thought 

has the public mind been so much occupied 
with the questions of school organization and teaci- 
ing as recently. The Forum has published nine 
notable articles on ‘‘ What shall the public schools 
teach?” written by some of the most eminent men 
in our country, and the daily press of this city has 
been full of discussions of questions intimately 
relating to school matters. Some of these articles 
show unusual knowledge of school affairs, others 
are of little account, but the fact is proved that the 
public are taking an unusual interest in educational 
work. The most interesting question under discus- 
sion is in reference to the course of study. Almost 
without exception the study of formal grammar is 
condemned, corporal punishment denounced, 
strict, straight-laced rules of order reprobated, and 
the old habit of memorizing text-book learning exe- 
crated. The points most commended are kinder- 
garten methods for the primary grades, the reading 
in all departments of good literature, adapted to the 
understanding of the pupils, so as to induce a love 
for good reading; manual training, practical, com- 
mon sense geography, drill in arithmetic, sufficient 
to give quickness and accuracy in all calculations 
required in practical life; great attention given to 
morals, and no attention at all to religion. Of 
course there are great differences of opinion, but in 
reference to the points named there is quite a gen- 
eral unanimity. Teachers will do well to note these 
straws, for they certainly show which way the 





366] wind is blowing. 


(THE American well says, ‘‘ Part of the time which 
~~ used to be spent in the study of the printed 
page might better be spent in acquiring that kind of 
knowledge which comes from actual contact with 
material things.” It further says that the greatest 
gain that will come from introducing manual train- 
ing will be on the moral side. This is what the 
teachers are apt to overlook. Suppose now that the 
reader of these lines tries to find three moral 
grounds for the introduction of manual training. 


+ 
+> 








| his recent address at the commencement of the 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, State Normal School, Col. 
Parker made some statements slightly damaging to 
Boston's educational pride. He said, ‘‘ We talk of 
the spirit of Boston for education, but the thirty-one 
Boston schoolmasters and their descendents have 
always strenuously opposed any advance in educa- 
tional matters.” ‘‘In 1875 you could not find a book 
on the science of education in Boston, though you 
could in the West.” It is a historical fact that 
reform in education has commenced ia the newer 
regious. The Central Mississippi States are ahead of 
the East to-day. The United States public school 
system is better than the English or the French, 
Weare in a better condition to improve, because we 
are not hampered by so many traditional customs. 
Old countries are bound by antiquated customs 
which hold them like rods of steel. The argument 
of tradition is unanswerable, for it has no reason ip 
it, and we cannot reason where there is no reason. 
Take the spelling-book, for example. We have 
learned to revere it, and we cannot break away 
from the custom. Reason on this question with some 
boards of education is of no avail. They will answer, 
“We know by experience that you cannot make 
good spellers without the spelling-book.” This is 





end of ‘“‘argument.” It is the same old story of the 


man going to mill on horseback with a stone in one 
end of the bag and the grist in the other: ‘‘My 
fathers all went to mill this way, so do I, and so wiil 
I.” You can’t talk to that man about this subject. 
He’s fossilized. So about formal grammar and geo- 
graphical minutiz, and rules in arithmetic. These 
are customs a generation or two old, and they are 
determined to stay, and they will stay, unless con 
siderable force is used to uproot them. The reason 
Horace Mann made the Boston schoolmasters angry 
was because he recommended there should be less 
flogging of the children, less of the spelling-book, 
and improved methods in reading. These were 
great innovations then. What would be thought of 
a reformer who advocated them now? The lessons 
from all this are that the greatest obstacle to reform 
is custom, and that patience and persistence are 
needed as much to-day as in the days of Comenius 
and Pestalozzi. 





I‘ last week’s JOURNAL the three great steps ot 
reform were pointed out: 

(1) Make education the end, and not cramming. 

(2) Stop marking the teachers. 

(3) Plan for the instruction of teachers 
science and art of education. 

Because these are not the corner-stones of the 
present system, many evils have resulted; in fact, 
evil results have accumulated. The present fault- 
finding with Mr. Jasper is but what would come 
sooner or later, sure as fate. The people see the 
defects of the schools; they are not satisfied with 
the results, and the results are unsatisfactory, not 
because the teachers are not hard at work, but 
because the system 1s not well founded. 

Right here one especially bad effect must be 
pointed out—the subordination of the principals. 
A man who is put in charge of a school of 500 to 
1,500 pupils, is one who can do a vast amount of 
good ; he is in a place of power, to say the least. As 
it now stands, he is liable to be ‘‘ marked” as well 
as the rest! ! ! 

Just think of it! Suppose the religious ‘‘ system ” 
planned to ‘“‘mark” the religious teachers, Messrs. 
Hall, Crosby, Taylor, Morgan Dix, etc. Now, these 
principals are men and women who occupy corres- 
ponding positions, and they should receive corres- 
ponding respect. 

It is very possible that as a result of the system 
some not very efficient men and women have veen 
put in as principals, on the expectation they would 
be watched and marked. At all events, the effect 
on the principals is to deaden their interest in edu- 
cation; they become stunted educationally; their 
days are spent in starting and stopping a machine. 

Now the utmost latitude should be allowed a prin- 
cipal ; he should have a scheme of studies given him 
to work out in his own way. He should be allowed 
to have a distinct voice in the selection of his assist- 
ants. He should be one of the educational powers 
of the city. He should \be able and ready to give 
instruction in the science and art of education to 
the assistant teachers. 

Whatever efforts may be made for reform, none 
will be effectual that does not lift the principals out 
of the degradation they are subject to as the result 
of the extension of the marking system. We have 
been witness to the labors of the principals of this 
city; in many cases these labors are truly heroic. 
They have borne their lack of independence very 
nobly, and have accomplished remarkable results, 
under the circumstances. But they have been so 
often reminded that their business is not to devise 
new plans and methods of interesting the pupils, 
that they have settled down into a routine that 
is sure, sooner or later, to stop all real self-growth. 
The fault lies at the doors of the board of education. 
They have approved of Supt. Jasper’s plans, and on 


in the 





them must lie the responsibility. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE WORLD. 





A Western paper uses the expression, ‘‘ as conceited as 
a country pedagogue ;” and I ask is there any foundation 
for this charge? Let us pause and think before we 
reply. Is it not too much to ask the public to respect us 
solely because we are ‘‘ lords of all we survey ” when in 
the school-room? True, it helps us on to respect us ; the 
boys and girls obey us better if it is done. But is that 
the only ground? 

After all it will be asked, does the teacher deserve the 
respect of the parents and the community? If he does 
he will get it ; if not, he will get a vold upholding. We 
pass for what we are worth, no matter what our occupa- 
tion. A man who spends his time among young people 
is doing a useful work, but the community will ask as 
to the make-up of the man, and you cannot prevent 
them. You can fill a wall with a stone of an ordinary 
kimd ; you can fill the same with something precious. 

While visiting two communities last summer this dif- 
ference was plainly seen. In each there was a neat 
white school-house ; in each of these there were about 
sixty pupils. But there the likeness ceased. In one 
district there was a force evident that influenced the 
people in a thousand ways. There was a picnic, and 
here the teacher was an efficient helper; the people 
treated her as a main pillar of the society. There was a 
reading club and circulating library association ; it was 
organized and carried forward by the teacher. It was 
pleasing to see the attention this lady received ; a car- 
riage called often for her when school was over; the 
gentlemen at the social gatherings conversed with her 
in that way that shows respect and honor. 

In the other the teacher seemed to be a nobody. 
There were two churches and various social gatherings, 
and yet she did not appear as a factor in any one. In 
fact, it was some time before we could identify her. 
She went through the same routine as the other in the 
school-room probably, but was not felt by the people. 

Now, the teacher must remember that she is a part of 
the world, and is fitting for the world. She must know 
what that world is doing and saying ; she must be a part 
of it. She must know its customs and ways ; be able to 
enter into social life and influence it. The teacher, it 
must be remembered, is an influencer. 

Finally, as to knowing the ways of the world and 
being able to produce a good impression on the world— 
are you sure you know them? Are you sure you can do 
it? You know algebra? Very well; do you know social 
customs? You know geometry? Very well; are you 
able to converse well on topics that make a person wiser 
and happier ? 


”* = 
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A MODERN EDUCATION. 





A course of study for the primary and grammar 
grades of the New Haven public schools has been issued 
in pamphlet form. General directions are given for the 
guidance of teachers in their work. Among other 
things we find the following : ‘‘ The rapid advance made 
in scientific discovery, and the application of this 
knowledge to industrial pursuits, affects education to the 
extent of making science lessons and industrial training 
almost essential in modern education. 

The demand for such training having been fairly 
made, and the reasonableness of the demand being rec- 
ognized, it behooves teachers to bring all their teaching 
into close relation with the practical issues of life, and 
the business of the world. Let actual things and event 
be studied. Let the hand be trained to skill in drawing, 
writing, sewing, cooking, and the use of tools, that the 
school may prepare its pupils to lead lives of honest 
industry.” 

Here is what is said in reference to the character and 
influence of the teacher : ‘‘ If he would be respected and 
cheerfully obeyed, he must be genuine in thought and 
motive. He must have a high sense of honor, and be 
frank and honest. He should be slow to anger, and pos- 
sess quick sympathy. He must ke firm—severe if 
necessary—but withal calm and self-controlled. The 
manner of life and habits of the teacher should be above 
reproach, so that he can stand before his pupils as one 
who makes it his business to do right. The daily pre. 
cept and example of God-fearing men and women in the 
schools is quite as potential as any religious teaching 
that could be introduced.” 





Ir you do not receive your JOURNAL promptly, write 
to the publishers. If your name is wrongly spelled upon 
the wrapper, write and have the mistake corrected. In 
a large mailing-list mistakes will inevitably occur, but 
they will be corrected promptly, if the publishers are 
notified, 





THE COsT OF IGNORANCE. 

The strike on the ‘‘ Burlington Route,” referred to 
before, has ended. It has cost, it is estimated, three mil- 
lions! The Burlington has lost half of this, and the two 
thousand one hundred and six engineers and firemen, 
and the four hundred switchmen lost in wages $300,000. 
The Brotherhood paid out of its funds $250,000 for sup- 
port of these men ; it also paid out about as much more 
for other expenses. All this is a total loss, no one 
being the better. Now if that amount had been ex- 
pended on schools for engineers, it would have yielded 
grand results. Itis ignorance that costs. 





UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 

After a circus performance in a country village, it is 
not unusual to see boys walking on fences, standing on 
their heads, turning somersaults, and in various ways 
aping the performers of the ring. Even girls catch and 
repeat the silly slang of the clowns, and down-tending 
influences long remain. On the other hand, up-tending 
influences of faithful, competent, and conscientious 
teachers are indelibly impressed on the community, as 
well as on the children where they labor. The integrity 
and love of virtue that exalted the ancient people of 
Tarentum above their neighbors was attributed to the 
residence of Pythagoras among them. 





THE examination of Supt. Jasper would be a good 
thing, if it could be ended by giving him one of the 
marks “‘ fair,” ‘‘ good” or “‘ excellent.” And from the 
published reports, it would seem that he must be let off 
with the former. Two such examinations and marks, 
and he would have to resign. That is the New York 
system. 

If Mr. Jasper is re-elected, as he probably will be, the 
board can never re-elect him again, unless it immed- 
iately undertakes the reform we have pointed out. 
There is a rising tide ; the teachers are discussing in 
spite of shakes of the head. The press have spread the 
proceedings of this board far and wide. Public opinion 
is being aroused. The mayor will appoint men of a dif- 
ferent stripe next winter, and then a change must 
come. We repeat it here again, objections to Mr. Jasper 
are objections to the system operated by the board of 
education ; it is the board that is on trial. Mr. Jasper 
will not do what they forbid. 

Some have carped about the salary of $7,500. That 
is not toomuch. We think it might better be $10,000. 
We have often urged that the principals of the large 
schools should have $5,000 per year, they earn it. 

The month of May is moving time in New York City ; 
th of May, 1888, will be remembered in the 
scho 





AN (LD BROOKLYN SCHOOL TEACHER GOES 
TO THE POOR-HOUSE. 





James M. Fenn, probably the oldest school teacher, in 
years and in length of service, in the state, has just been 
constrained by poverty and by the infirmities of age to 
stop work and seek an asylum in the Orange county 
poor-house. He came from England fifty years ago, 
when a young man, having a finished classical education 
and abilities and address that seemed to warrant him a 
successful career. He found employment as principal 
of the one public school that comprised within its district 
bounds, a large portion of what is now the city of Brook- 
lyn, and in this place imparted the rudiments to what 
may be termed the first generation of Brooklynites. 
What induced him, in the height of a successful career 
as a teacher there, to suddenly throw up the charge, and 
bury himself in the wild and secluded mountain region 
near the head of Greenwood Lake, is a mystery which 
he never vouchsafed to explain. Here in the midst of a 
rough and scattered population, and in rude cross-roads 
school-houses, he has sedulously followed his vocation 
for more han forty years, his inner life and profound 
learning a mystery to all around him. He was never 
married, and he has no near relatives in this country. 
Doubtless his pupils among the older residents of Brook- 
lyn will recall him in pleasant memories, and will hear 
with sorrow that age and poverty have at last brought 
him “ over the hills to the poor-house.” 


Wuart should the board of education do will be asked ? 
We would have them repeal forthwith that by-law that 
orders the marking of teachers: then let them arrange 
for systematic and philosophical instruction of the 
teachers. Examinations must be made ; quantity is an 
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element of no méan importance. To know that the 
pupils are being properly instructed, the board could 
authorize the teachers of each grade to choose a com- 
mittee of seven to nominate suitable questions ; let these 
be passed on by the superintendents ; let these questions 
be printed, and opened in every grammar school class- 
room on the same day; let the results be exhibited. 





THE committee on the course of study in the board of 
education of this city will shortly consider the subject of 
renewing the patriotic songs in the public schools. For- 
merly it was the custom at the epening exercises in 
schools to sing national songs. ana te have declamations 
or reading of poems or speeches of a national character. 
President Simmons recently observed that this custom 
had entirely passed away. Since the introduction of 
music as a study in the schools, most of the singing is 
the latest music. 
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THERE is no force greater than may be wielded by the 
institute. We have for years pointed out better ways, 
than old semi-politico-social gatherings called institutes ; 
and we note great changes taking place. In view of 
this we ean forgive the hard names that have been given 
us because we dared to intimate that a week of lectures 
amounted to very little. 

In the notes of aninstitute at Jacksonville, Vt., we find 
the features of a training school begin to make their ap- 
pearance ; and we prophesy that ten years will see these 
features engrafted on most of our institutes. Let the 
teachers demand that the institutes become schools not 
lecture halls, and it will be done. 





COMMENCING with the second week in Septembe,; 
next, and extending through the year, we shall begin 
the publication of a series of articles in the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL on 

SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 

This subject will be treated in a most practical man- 
ner. A large number of topics will be discussed, among 
which will be—Preparation, physical, mental, and pro- 
fessional—Examinations—How to get a good place—The 
primary elements of school discipline—How to govern— 
How to teach each of the branches according to the best 
methods—How to get a good salary—Success with 
parents and school officers—Success in conducting 
teachers’ meetings—Success in institute work—Success 
in public speaking—Success in public exercises, etc., etc. 
These are but a few of the many topics that will be con- 
sidered. The author is an old teacher, has been for 
three years a state institute conductor, for several years 
a professor in a college, and several other years a princi- 
pal of a normal school, and will bring to this work the 
full determination to make this series the best possible, 
and most helpful to teachers. 

Another series will commence the first issue in October 
next on 
MORAL SCIENCE IN TEACHING. THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 

OF ETHICS APPLIED TO SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 


This series will continue through the year. A full 
account of its scope will be given in future. 





OF course many of the old stand-bys will be wanted a 
well as the new books. Foremost is Payne’s Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Education, (an elegant new edi- 
tion), Tate’s Philosophy of Education, Fitch’s Lectures 
on Teaching, Parker’s Talks on Teaching, Patridge’s 
Quincy Methods, Currie’s Early Education ; and of recent 
date, Shaw and Donnell’s School Devices, Love’s Indus- 
trial Education, Shaw’s National Question Book, and 
Seeley’s Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic, etc., 
etc., a grand and comprehensive list surely, and we 
quote low rates for use at the institutes. 





WE are organizing an extensive house-to-house can- 
vass during the summer, for the beautiful magazine 
TREASURE-TROVE. A few experienced agents will be 
trained by a manager, and then started out on a salary. 
Experienced men wanted at once. State full particu- 
lars and address, TREASURE-TROVE Co., 25 Clinton Place, 
N. Y. 





Yes, it’s rather late to select a school library ; you'll 
remember in the fall, when you get ready to buy, that 
we have a large stock of these books, and the most com- 
plete catalogue, carefully classified, of them, called ‘‘ the 
1,000 best books for school libraries,” and the discounts 
are right, too. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





Dr N. B. WEBSTER, formerly of Norfolk, Va., is now 
at Vineland, N. J. engaged in his duties as associate edi- 
tor of the American reprint of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica. 


PRESIDENT HOMER B. SPRAGUE, of the North Dakota 
University, has written a good article in The Student on 
“« Training for Citizenship.” 





PROFESSOR FRANK C. Woopwarp, of Wofford Col- 
lege, South Carolina, has been elected to the chair of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of that state. 


Dr. WILLIAM T. Harris, of the Goncord School of | 2 
Philosophy, will deliver the anniversary address at the |’ 


New Hampshire Normal School at Plymouth. 





THE Port Richmond Union School is one of the largest | : 


and most progressive schools on Staten Island. Mr. 
Andrew I. Sherman is the present principal, and during 
his administration of four years there have been from 
50,000 to 90,000 days of attendance of pupils. The 
school offers a high school course of two years. About 
sixty pupils have graduated from this course, many of 
whom are finishing their education in other schools, or 
occupying positions of trust. The annual reunion of 
graduates will take place the last of June, and the com- 
mencement exercises of the class of ’88 on the last Fri- 
day in June. 





EXAMINATIONS for admission to Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., of which Dr. W. C. Roberts is president, 
will take place July 26 and 27. They will also be given 
at Chicago, Springfield, and Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee and 
La Crosse, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind., Detroit and Mar- 
quette, Mich., Dubuque, Ia., St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo., Omaha, Neb. and Denver, Col. 





WILL our subscribers, who are in arrears, kindly settle 
their accounts if possible before vacation’ Bills have 
been sent recently to all whose subscriptions are due. 
We are glad to aliow our patrons a reasonable time in 
which to pay, but promptness in this matter is very de- 
sirable. Editors, clerks, printers, and postage have to 
be paid each week ; no pay, no paper, and the publishers 
look to their subscribers. Are you sure your paper is 
paid for to date? If not, please look at your label on 
the wrapper, and remit before you close school. 

ADDRESSES are promptly changed on receipt of postal, 
giving old and new address. As the JOURNAL is pub- 
lished six times during the months of July and August, 
you will miss these valuable numbers unless you notify 
the publishers in season. 





NEWTON COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTE. 





This summer school for teachers will convene at 
Neosho, Mo., July 9, and continue four weeks. The 
course of study will embrace the branches in most com- 
mon use—those required by law to be taught in the 
public schools, and wil] consist largely in reviews and 
the discussion of the best methods of teaching. 

An admirable feature is, that work on each subject ig 
conducted according to a certain outline selected for the 
occasion. A number of outlines are sent in by teachers, 
submitted to competent judges, and the best one is 
selected for use at the institute. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





So. Illinois Aug. 28-30 Nashville. 
Inter-Colonial July 17, 18, 19 St. John, N. B. 
North Carolina June 13-19 Morehead City. 
Dakota June 19, 20, 21 Madison. 
Arkansas June 20-22 Dardanelles. 
Missouri June 19-21 Sweet Springs. 
Alabama June 20-22 Bessemer. 
Louisiana June 20-22 Baton Rouge. 
Ohio June 26, 27, 28 Sandusky. 
Wisconsin July 3-5 Eau Claire. 
Texas July 2-4 Jacksboro. 
Kentucky July 3-5 Mammoth Cave. 
New York July 4, 5, 6 Watkins. 
Oregon July 5, 6, 7 Salem. 
Pennsylvania July 46 Scranton. 
American Inst. July 9-13 Newport. 
South Carolina July 11-13 Columbia. 
National Asso. July 17-20 San Francisco. 
W. Virginia July 17, 18, 19 Mt, Lake Park, Md. 
Maryland July 17, 18, 19 Mt. Lake Park. 
British Columbia July 5, 6, 7 Victoria. 
Kentucky (colored,) July 3,6 Richmond. 
Detaware July 9-14 Rehoboth. 
Tennessce Aug, 79 Oleveland, 








HON. EDWARD DANFORTH, 





The twenty-seventh president of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, is a native of Hillsborough 
county, New Hampshire, and a lineal descendant of 
the Danforth family, which settled at Boston in 1634, 
one of whom was governor, and others were promi- 
nently identified with the early history of the Massa- 
chusetts colony. His father was the Rev. Francis 
Danforth, a new England clergyman of considerable 
note. His early education was obtained at home. He 
began the study of Latin when nine years of age, and 
had completed the preparatory course for college at the 
age of fifteen. 

His professional work began in Erie county, in this 
state, when but sixteen years of age, where he taught 
district school while pursuing his college course. He 
was afterward principal of union and classical schools 
at Le Roy, Batavia and Clarkson. He also served as 
school commissioner in Erie county, and as instructor 
of teachers’ institutes. 

His success in the positions brought him invitations 
to larger and more responsible fields of labor. He went 
to Grand Rapids, Michigan, and in five years built up a 
system of schools, which were reported in the State 
Gazetteer as the model schools of the state, and which 
attracted much attention for the improved methods of 
instruction developed. 

He was called to Troy, N. Y., as the first superinten- 
dent of schools in that city, and after a service there of 
six years, was appointed Deputy State Superintendent, 
remaining with Mr. Weaver through the two terms of 
his administration. He then accepted the position as the 
first superintendent of the schools of the city of Elmira. 
In the various places he has served, he has won the highest 
testimonials of success. His merits have been fre- 
quently recognized by honorary memberships in litera: y 
and scientific organizations. He received from Dart- 
mouth College, the degree of Master of Arts, in recog- 
nition of ‘“‘scholarship and professional service,” and 
afterward the same degree from Hamilton College. 

His attachment to educational work diverted him 
from his original purpose of practicing law. His exe- 
cutive ability in the management of business and finan- 
cial interests have been no less marked than his tact 
and skill as a supervisory officer and teacher. 

His connection with the New York State Teachers’ 
Association has been long and intimate. He was pre- 
sent at the first meeting in 1857, and has attended every 
meeting since, except the one held at Rochester, although 
absent in Michigan five years. 





Waat books shall we study at our institute this swm- 
mer? is already being asked. Many books might be sug- 
gested that, when looked over, would not be suitable for 
one or another reason. In a few, no mistake could be 
made. Among these are Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers, a concise psychology, clearly, pungently writ- 
ten and intended, as its name says, for young teachers. 
The majority of teachers at your institute are probably 
beginning or intending to teach. No better book could 
be found than this, which teaches the outline principles 


Jof the aience of the mind, inoe immed a reer ngo, sx 


thousand copies have been published. Hughes’ Mistakes 
in Teaching is another grand little book. We have 
just published the new, authorized, copyright edition 
greatly enlarged, and entirly rewritten by Mr. Hughes 
of Toronto, Canada. No bettershort book on teaching is 
published. Its chapters are, ‘‘ Mistakes in Aim,” ‘‘ Mis- 
takes in Discipline,” ‘‘ Mistakes in School Management,” 
** Mistakes in Moral Training,” etc., covering 96 mistakes 
inall. Mr. Hughes’ Securing and Retaining Attention 
is also as well worth having, a practically new book. 
Frebel’s Autobiography is another of the same series. 
These are all bound beautifully in cloth, and retail at 50 
cents each; but when bought in quantities for insti- 
tutes, the cost is a mere trifle. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 


This school will be in session at Scranton three weeks, 
beginning July 9, and at Schuylkill Haven, for the 
same length of time, beginning Aug. 6. The faculty in- 
clude Dr. Thomas M, Balliet. who will lecture on Edu- 
cational Psychology at Schuylkill Haven only; Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, Reading, principal and lecturer upon 
Methods of Teaching; Miss Nettie Rousseau, principal 
of the training department in the Alabama State Nor- 
mal School; Miss Georgia M. Glines, Quincy, Mass., 
and Miss May Foskette, Chicago, a graduate of the 
Cook County Normal School, (Ill.) Supt. Will 8. Mon- 
roe is secretary and treasurer of the school. There will 
be a general course in theory and practice, and a special 
course in technical training. 
to all taking both courses. 

The general course is as follows : 


Certificates will be given 


I. THEORY. —Lectures upon Educational Psychology, Pedagog 
ics, Supervision, Schoo! Management, and Industrial Education. 
If. Pracrice.—Talks upon Methods of Teaching Geography, 


and History, Language and Literature, Arithmetic and Natural 
Science, Reading and Temperance Physiology and Hygiene. 


The application of these methods will be practically demon 
strated by successful and experienced teachers. 
The special course will consist of lessons in Lllustra- 


tive Drawing, Methods in Drawing, Water Color Paint- 
ing, Modeling in Clay, Molding in Sand (for Geogra- 
phy), and School-room Gymnastics. Instruction will 
also be given in the making of Language, History, and 
Number Charts, Tablets, etc., material for busy work, 
Kindergarten Occupations, and other aids for teaching. 
A model school will be organized at both places. This 
will consist of classes of pupils representing the first 
four school years, with a program so planned as to il- 
lustrate the methods and devices discussed. special at- 
tention being given to the arrangement of busy work. 
For particulars address Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Cali 
fornia, Pa., till July 1: afterwards, Scranton, Pa 
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SCHOOL WORK IN NEWARK, N. J. 


In the thirty-first annual report of the board of educa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., Superintendent Barringer calls 
attention to the subject of truancy and irregular attend- 
ance. There are children that should be in school, and 
if the law had any value, and was properly enforced, 
they would be. The cry is that if all who ought were 
forced to attend, there would be no room for them, and 
this undoubtedly influenced the legislators when they 
enacted the compulsory school law, to provide, very 
carefully, that the law should be inoperative in all 
places where there is insufficient room. So far as 
reports show, actual truancy in the day schools is not 
very prevalent. The few cases that occur could 
taken care of by a truant officer. There is, without 
doubt, considerable truancy in the evening schools, an‘ 
the evil here is much more difficult. to correct. 


be 


WRITING AND READING, 


In reference to writing Superintendent 
Says: 

‘**Much hard work is done in this department, and in many 
Classes fair success is attained. We seem to get better results in 
writing than we do in penmanship; that is, the copy-book work is 
well done, while the penmanship, as shown in the written exer- 
cises of the school, is not so satisfactory. Various reasons are 
given for this, among which may be named, that the writing of 
set copies is more of a pen-drawing exercise than one of penman- 
ship; another is that the pupil, in practicing these copies, is too 
much cramped and restrained, and consequently deprived of that 
freedom of movement so necessary in rapid, easy, and graceful 
penmanship, . , , I fear that too much time in some classes is 
spent in the preliminaries of getting ready for the writing lesson, 


Barringer 





The pupil learns to write by writing, and the time assigned to this 
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subject should be promptly and skilfully used in the writing les- 
son work. The teachers should come to this exercise as thor- 
oughly-prepared in all respects as for any other lesson of the day. 
The ability on the part of the teachers to use the blackboard skil- 
fully and efficiently in teaching writing can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. In fact, readiness and grace in using the“board in 
teaching and illustrating any subject is no mean accomplishment 
for any teacher.” 

The principals and teachers were requested to give 
reading a prominent place, and this recommendation 
was especially emphasized for the lower grades. The 
principals each term examined, judged, and made a 
record of the reading in all the classes, and this caused 
a healthful influence. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The superintendent has this to say in reference to the 
use of libraries : 

“ As I understand it, the primary and fundamental object of the 
library is to accompany and supplement the work begun by the 
pupils in our schools. It is a school in itself, broad and ample, 
sufficiently so to meet the needs of the child, the specialist, the 
man of science, the university graduate, tne professional man, the 
demands of literary culture and refinement. When the pupil 
leaves school he should be able to continue his self-education, 
should have a taste and love for reading, and should know how to 
use books for general reading, for culture, for reference, etc. 
This skill can only be acquired by careful training and long prac- 
tice. The public school library is the place in which to begin this 
work. The teachers can easily ascertain the extent and character 
of the influence of the library upon their pupils by noting the in- 
creasing love of reading, the growing intelligence, the desire for 
knowledge, the frequent visits to the library case, the better pre- 
paration for the class-room work. Another great advantage of 
the library is the opportunity furnished the teacher for reference 
work, general reading, and high culture.” 

MANUAL TRAINING, 

In discussing manual! training, Superintendent Bar- 
ringer says : 

“T have no patience with those who think it beneath them to 
prepare in their education to make a good and independent living. 
In fact, education is not an end; it is a means, a preparation for 
such a living. I may say, in passing, that the business of life is to 
live. . . . The training of the hand as an instrument of the 
mind, and as an aid in developing and cultivating the faculties of 
the soul, and the general education of the individual, is, without 
doubt, destined to receive far more attention by educators, and in 
the methods of instruction used in the schools, than at any time 
heretofore.” 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

While considerable has been done in the way of phy- 
sical culture, the efforts have been in a large measure 
defeated on account of limited facilities. The proper 
steps to be taken would be the employment of a teacher 
for the normal school who could also instruct the 
teachers in the o‘her schools, and the purchase of such 
simple gymnastic apparatus for the schools as can be 
well and readily used. The attendance at the teachers’ 
institutes increased, although all pecuniary penalty for 
non-attendance was removed, and the influence of the 
meetings was felt in all the departments of the schools. 
The principals met their class teachers, weekly or 
monthly, and these conferences proved very influential 
and helpful in stimulating, encouraging, and directing 
the teachersintheir work. The value of the Principals’ 
Association, as now conducted, is very great to the prin- 
cipals and the schools. In addition to these meetings 
the superintendent meets the principals every month for 
conference concerning the interests of the schools. 

Few realize the scope and influence of the teacher. 
The ultimate end and object of all true education should 
be intellectual power and moral character. The teacher 
often has to overcome the neglected or vicious training 
of the home. ‘I would urge all teachers,” says the 
superintendent, ‘‘ to cultivate a close acquaintance with 
their pupils, and thus come to know them so well that 
they can counsel and direct them in all matters pertain- 
ing to their best good.” 


FDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PATERSON, N. J. 








MANUAL TRAINING. 


Two lectures on this subject were recently given in 
Paterson, one by Prof. H. M. Leipziger, principal of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute of this city, the other by 
Mrs. J. H. Carter, director of drawing, in the training 
college of the Industrial Education Association, New 
York. 

Professor Leipziger spoke upon ‘‘The Two H’s, the 
Head and the Hand.” The Paterson Press gives the 
following report of his lecture : ‘‘ Paterson owes most of 
its wealth and greatness to the work of the buman hand. 
The scientific method applied to education was due to 
Froebel and Pestalozzi. Frosbel laid the foundation of 
the new education in the kindergarten. Children love 
play, and he combined instruction with what they love. 
Intelligence guides manual skill, This is an age of dy- 


namic industry. The steel-clad warrior represented the 
old times; the greasy mechanic, the railwhy and tele- 
graph typify to-day. Workmen are among the world’s 
finest specimens of manhood ; the present Emperor of 
Germany is a joiner. Drawing also should be thoroughly 
taught. It is easier to learn than writing. Machines 
cannot produce art. The three ‘R's,’ if no industrial 
training goes with them, will be apt to produce a fourth 
*‘R’—rascality.” 

Mrs. Carter said: ‘‘Free hand work should be as 
much as possible from objects, the line broad and artis- 
tic, the pencil not very sharp, the movement from the 
shoulder. Straight lines should be to children pictures 
of edges. Circles should be drawn as wholes; not on a 
frame of diameters. Bring in the primary and secon- 
dary colors in the papers for folding ; the cutting to line 
with scissors is also useful. The working in clay and 
patterns in paper is desirable, making paper cubes, 
prisms, etc. Lead the children to see the simplest laws 
of perspective; the grace and effect of symmetrical ar- 
rangement. Large, simple objects like apples, pans, 
cups, etc., are the best objects for children to draw 
from.” 

THE KINDERGARTEN WORK. 

Dr. J. A. Reinhart, principal of the Paterson High 
School writes thus to the editor of the Press : 

‘When the question of providing means for taking 
up the kindergarten work in Boston came recently be- 
fore the common council of that city, not a vote was 
cast in the negative. This suggests to me the relation 
which Mrs. C. E. Meleney, the wife of our esteemed 
superintendent of public instruction, has borne to that 
feature of school work in our city. By nature and cul- 
tivation a superior teacher, an enthusiastic and accom- 
plished kindergartener, Mrs. Meleney, without reward 
or gain other than the affectionate regard of those whom 
she has instructed, and the satisfaction of introducing 
this disciplinary and refining element of instruction 
into the teaching practice of our city schools, has 
thoroughly and carefully taught a large number of our 
teachers, the kindergarten theory and method. 

The amount and quality of the work accomplished by 
her pupil teachers, would be a surprise to those who 
have heretofore judged the kindergarten theory by the 
weak and ineffectual work of those who have neither 
understood its spirit nor acquired its method. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this good work may 
not be suspended by the departure of Superintendent 
and Mrs. Meleney to another field of labor, but that the 
good seed already sown, may be allowed to bring forth 
its proper and abundant harvest.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT. 

A wonderful array of industrial school work was opened 
to the’public in Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, May 8, and 
remained on exhibition all the week. It was prepared at 
the expense of the Public Education Association and 
when all was ready, formally handed over to the board 
of education by the chairman of the committee. Mr. 
Edward T. Steele, president of the board, in accepting 
said that next to the Centennial Exposition, it was the 
most important exhibit ever made in the city. He asked 
the people to examine the work carefully and give it de- 
liberate consideration in order that the community 
might unite at once in extending this instruction to 
every child in the schools. 

The governor of the state was present and followed 
President Steele with a very able address upon the sub- 
ject of industrial education. He clearly emphasized 
the importance of manual work as a means of intellectu- 
al development, and cited a cooking lesson he had re- 
cently witnessed as an illustration of the general know]l- 
edge and mental discipline which such exercises afforded. 
Governor Beaver, by the way, has appointed a commis- 
sion to visit the educational institutions of this country 
and Europe, and prepare a report on this new element 
in education. : 

The chief features of the exposition were :—(1) classes 
in actual operation, (2) exhibits of work done by the 
pupils,(3) exhibits of supplies,(4) historical and statistical 
information. 

The manual training school was quite fully represent- 
ed, but necessarily on a small scale. In the center of 
the room devoted to this, were work benches, forges, 
anvils, turning lathes, etc., at which the boys were en- 
gaged in joinery, chipping, filing and fitting, in pattern- 
making, wood-turning, forging; molding, soldering, 
and in mechanical construction, vise work and metal 
turning. There was also a display of electrical work, 
such as modes of “‘ wiring,” winding of armatures, con- 
struction of batteries, etc., and there was a:small chemi- 





cal desk supplied with ‘apparatus. Around the room 
were tables laden with the work produced by the pupils 
and the walls above were hung with drawings. 

The Industrial Art School occupied the stage and had 
classes working in clay-modeling, wood carving, design- 
ing and drawing. These were also surrounded by speci- 
mens of finished work. 

On a raised platform in the center of the room were 
cooking, sewing, and kindergarten classes in operation 
from 10 to 12 a. m., from 3 to 5, and from 7 to 9 p. m. 

The ‘‘ bulk ” of the exposition was the specimens of the 
pupils’ work. In this the kindergarten was represented 
by all the gifts and occupations ; the primary by draw- 
ing, penmanship, and clay modeling; the secondary 
schools by drawing, map-drawing, penmanship, clay- 
modeling (which included relief maps), and sewing ; the 
grammar schools by constructive, representative, and 
decorative drawing, penmanship, sewing and clay-mod- 
eling. 

The Industrial school displayed model and objective 
drawing, decorative design, wood-carving, and clay- 
modeling; the Girls’ Normal School, drawing (construc- 
tive, representative and decorative), and sewing ; the 
Central High School drawing (as above) and map-draw- 
ing. 

The quantity of sewing displayed was astonishing and 
consisted of every imaginable variety from the simple 
pocket-handkerchief to elaborate dresses. Some were 
highly-ornamental. 

The maps furnished another noticeable feature,—some 
represented the animals of the different zones by pictures 
of the various species pasted on their respective localities; 
others represented the products in the same way. One 
large map about 5x3 showed the products of the two con- 
tinents in their respective places with ships pasted upon 
the principal lines of navigation. 

Every little way was to be seen construction work in 
clay, colored paper or pasteboard. These consisted of 
the usual forms—spheres, cube, cylinder, square and 
triangular prisms and pyramids, cones, etc. In the clay 
were also imitations of various fruits and vegetables, 
modeled from the object. 

A very instructive feature, for the general public was 
the school room of 1838 and the school room of the pres- 
ent adjoining each other. The former contained rows 
of rough board benches and desks, a small blackboard, 
and a bundle of ‘birches’ hanging just over the teacher’s 
chair. The latter contained r.ws of polished single 
desks, of the most approved pattern, a large, handsome 
desk for the teacher, with capacious drawers and 
pigeon holes, a waste-basket, a side-table containing a 
pair of scales, weights, dry and liquid measures, and a 
box of forms. A large blackboard extended across the 
room behind the teacher’s desk ; on another side was a 
well-filled book-case, with drawers holding crayons, 
pencils,erasers and other supplies ; there were a mounted 
abacus, globe, reading, writing, and singing charts and 
a frame for displaying drawing. The walls were orna- 
mented with artistic geographical and natural history 
pictures ; a case of maps are arranged over the teacher’s 
desk, each on a separate roiler with a small chain hang- 
ing down within easy reach; there was a molding 
board with zinc lining, supplied with sand, and a ca- 
pacious umbrella holder for rainy days. 

The Philadelphians have taken an almost enthusiastic 
interest in the Exposition. They flocked to it in crowds. 
Tired mothers could be seen eagerly looking for Annie’s 
and Johnnie’s work among the piles and piles that met 
their astonished gaze ; fathers bent with pride over the 
joints, bolts and rings their sons had constructed, and 
the daily papers devoted long columns and long editori- 
als to the subject. From all over the state, and from 
adjoining states delegations of teachers came on tours of 
inspection. Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, sent a corps 
of teachers, and Mr. Charles Pratt, came down on the 
evening of the opening. Supt. Meleney and Mrs. Meleney 
were present during the week, and among the other no- 
table visitors were, Supt. Jones, of Indianapolis ; Miss 
Catherine Kellogg, of Chicago; Miss Lelia Patridge, 
Supt, Synder, of Reading, Mr. Balliet’s successor ; Mrs. 
Carter of the Industrial Education Association, New 
York, and Supt. Harman, of the Hazleton public schools. 

Telegrams were received from the local committee of 
the National Educational Association at San Francisco, 
asking that the exhibit be sent there for the July meet- 
ing, and another from a commissioner of the Australian 
government offered to’ bear all the expenses of trans- 
portation to Melbourne and back, if the exhibit might be 
transferred thither in time for the International Exhibi- 
tion in August. 

These facts fill the Philadelphians with justifiable 





pride, and’promise to be of much assistance to Superin - 
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tendent MacAllister in his work of regenerating the public 
school system, which was the object of its inauguration. 

The task to which Superintendent MacAllister has been 
devoting himself for the past few years is almost Hercu- 
lean. To completely overturn a vast educational system, 
nearly as large as that of New York, in the face of ignor- 
ance and opposition from both public and teachers, ‘re- 
quires the utmost tact, energy, good judgment, and 
sound convictions. These Mr. MacAllister has and they 
are beginning to tell. The people are opening their eyes 
to the fact that school work is more important than they 
supposed and that mere politicians are not so well quali- 
fied to attend to it as those who know something of the 
business. The progressive teachers have unbounded con- 
fidence in their superintendent and speak of the work he 
-_ introduced with pride and pleasure, crediting it all to 

im. 

But, as in every large city, there isa very large conserv- 
ative majority and a strong opposition. Of the conserv- 
ative there is hope, as soon as they can be led to look 
beyond the four walls of the room in which they have 
worked for years. One of these visited the Exposition 
early in the week, and seeing there the work that other 
teachers in the city had been doing, went home and sent 
in her resignation. She said she was conscious of being 
behind in her profession, and she thought it was her duty 
to give up her place tosome one who could do better 
work. As soon as Superintendent MacAllister heard of 
this he wrote her at once to keep her place, ‘‘ When 
once aconscientious teacher sees that she can do better, 
she will begin to try. The trouble is to get them to see 
that there is room for improvement,” he said. 

The board has given the superintendent power to dis- 
miss the schools one afternoon in each month and call the 
teachers together to talk over their work. He usually 
meets the principals himself, and some of his assistants 
meet the class teachers. At first two and three hundred 
teachers were called together at once, but it was found 
that better work could be done with only about a hun- 
dred ata time. A great deal of interest is being aroused 
in thisway. As forthe old fogies who persist in standing 
where they are, the time will undoubtedly come soon 
when the public will demand their resignation. They 
will cither have to move, or—move. The] Philadel 
phia public is too wide-awake now on the subject of edu- 
cation to allow retrogression or stagnation. 

E. L. BENEDICT. 





BRIEF. 





By Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, Normal College, New 
York City. 


1. The mandatory clause has been removed. The 
power to grant or withhold the $125,000 remains with 
the board of apportionment. The bill therefore supports 
home-rule. The present cost of the college is $115,000— 
not $90,000 as has been stated. We can furnish the 
items. 

2. Our principal argument is our belief in higher edu- 
cation, (a) for boys, (b) equally for girls, (c) at public ex- 
pense. 

The College of the City of New York was established 
by a direct vote of 19,000 against 3,000. Willour fathers 
withhold from their daughters what they granted to 
their sons twenty-two years ago? 

8. The Normal College was established eighteen years 
ago with a three years’ course. In 1880, the course was 
extended to four years. The success of the fourth year, 
which has been far greater than was anticipated, urges 
us to make further efforts. It is not toosoon. We be- 
lieve indeed that we have been dilatory. 

4. The immediate effect upon the normal department 
will be to lessen the numbers of those preparing to 
teach, thus enabling us to do better work, and relieving 
the pressure for positions in the schools. This year we 
expect to graduate three hundred, all of whom receive 
licenses to teach. In our present senior class we have 
sections numbering fifty-eight. It is needless to say 
that such numbers are inconsistent with the best results. 

5. The advanced course will elevate the teacher's 
standard by furnishing an incentive to continued study 
after graduation, in hope of winning a degree later on. 

6. We desire to extend the work of the. pedagogical 
department. It requires more time-and greater maturity 
to study the history of pedagogy, and to judge of educa- 
tional saystems in the light of psychology. At present 
our work is confined mainly to the study of principles} 
and methods of teaching. = . 

7. We shall work, as we always have done, for the best |" 
interest of the primary school. 

Our advanced position is shown by our stand taken 


With an-‘increased appropriation we hope to establish 
a special tlass for the training of kindergartners as the 
proper foundation for the work in manual training. 

8. We regret the opposition of the women on the school 
board. We believe in them even though they oppose us. 
We feel confident that were they indebted to the com- 
mon school system as we are, having been connected 
with it from our childhood, that they would be ranged 
on our side, and would be looking to this great system 
for an influence that it can never exert in the commu- 
nity, unless it fosters higher education. 





THE GRADING OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


THE EVIL. 


The system of ungraded schools is better than no sys- 
tem at all. This is all that can be said about it. Under 
such a system much harm is done. Teachers are often 
employed on small qualifications, examined by ignorant 
men, and changed frequently. There is nothing to in- 
duce children to stay in school. The incentives to faith- 
ful study are wanting, because there are no promotions, 
and no recognition of a completed course. 

Schools must be graded before they can do their best 
work. That thinking men are earnestly advocating 
such a measure is seen in certain forcible statements con- 
cerning the need of it. President E. R. Eldridge, of the 
Eastern Iowa Normal School, says : 

“You do not need to be told of the discouraged big boys and giris 
so numerous in our rural districts. Energy they have, but they 
know not which way to go, but flounder in the darkness. * * 
They lose their love for books and school and resolve to give it all 
up as a bad piece of business. Do I overdraw the picture? Iam 
convinced that I do not, by my ten terms asa teacher in rural 
work, my four years as superintendent of a county, my many, 
many visits among such schools, my talks with scores of pupils 
from these schools who nave fled from them long ere they are 
ready, to enter this Normal School, and my talks with hundreds of 
teachers of these schools, and with the county superintendents 
over them. 

Give these healthy boys and girls well arranged and well man - 
aged courses of study to work upon, and my word for it, they will 
cover a good high school course by the time they are sixteen years 
old, and will then be so filled with the love of wisdom that they 
will press on to a still higher education.” 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Superintendent, of 
Minnesota, is quoted as saying : 

“ The city and town feel the full influence of the thought and 
spirit of the age ; are perfecting their plans of organization, super- 
vision and instruction; command the services of the best 
teachers ; and give them the most improved apparatus and con- 
veniences for instruction. But our country schools are about 
where they were a quarter of a century ago.” 


The opinion of ex-State Supt. J. W. Akers, of Iowa, is 
summed up as follows : 


“Tt is merely a waste of money to attempt to make good schools 
and do economic, effective work without proper classificatior and 
constant local supervision. Teachers need to work together, and 
this requires a directing, supervising head. Pupils waste and lose 
time, and the people squander their money where schools are con- 
ducted without system and orderly arrangement. Organize the 
district system ; give good classification, and local supervision, and 
you can increase the efficiency and the value of your district 
schools one hundred per cent.” 

President Eldridge of Iowa says, truly : 

“ As the traveler without a chart or guide of other kind becomes 
bewildered and finally lost tramping round and round over the 
same space, so the teacher and pupils, laboring without a course of 
study, must wander aimlessly about in treadmill fashion, over and 
over the same work.” 


Mr. Geo. A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, says : 


“Observations in schools show that where there is no well 
arranged course of studies, the schools are mmperfectly graded. 
They also show that the schools are well graded in proportion to 
the vigilance of schools officials in holding the teachers to the pre- 
scribed course, through their examinations, and through the ex- 
amination of the several cla-ses in passing over the course pre- 
scribed. And actual] results demonstrate that at least one year in 
siz is saved in completing the ordinary branches of study, by even 
an imperfect grading of schools.” 


THE REMEDY. 


The remedy, or a partial one, lies in the hands of the 
county superintendent. He should supervise, as the city 
superintendent does, the course of study, and advise as 
to the instruction and management of schools. In the 
words of Hon. D. L. Kiehle: ‘‘ He should be medium of 
communication between his schools and the educational 
world. He should therefore know what results of study 
and experience in improved methods and appliances of 
instruction are available for the use of his own school, 
and should study how to disseminate this knowledge 
among the people.” 

Superintendent J. F. Saylor, of Montgomery county, 
Iowa, seeing the need of such classification, is working 
for its establishment. His plan, which went into opera- 
tion, last month is to supervise, with the aid of the 
secretaries of the boards of education in each district, the 
schools belonging to it. He proceeds upon the basis that 
the school boards grade the schools, not the teachers or 
county superintendent. These secretaries are authorized 
by their boards to visit schools and carry such instruc- 
tions of the county superintendent as may seem neces- 
sary to supplement the course of study. They will be 
thus employed twenty days in each year, and will be 

aid for their service. Itemized statements of the con- 

ition of schools, in every particular, will be given by 
them to the superintendent. 

A code of rules, sent out by Supt. Saylor, states that 
pupils will be regularly promoted, and will be graduated 
after furnishing « prescribed course of study. He says 
that this plan has met with wide approval amcng the 
boards, and that the secretaries are thoroughly interested 
in it. 








qua, 
Seaside Summer School, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Saratoga and Round Lake (N. Y.) Summer School. 


Summer School of Pedagogy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Summer School for Teachers, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


(Summer Session) Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
Summer School of Methods, Scranton, Pa. 
Tonic Sol-Fa Institute, New York City. 


School of Expression, Boston, Mass. 
Iuka Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss. 





for the kindergarten ten years ago, 


July 16-Aug. 3 


Summer School of Languages, Amherst College, Mass. July 2-Aug. 6 
t Aug. 6-17 


July 6-Aug. 3 
July 9-23 


{ July 9 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


National Educational Association, San Francisco, Cal. July 17-20 


James A. Canfield, Lawrence, Kan. 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, Chautau- t July 5-Aug. 28 ‘we. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


r 
Edwin Shepard, 77 Court St., Newark, 


N. J. 
A. H. Kelley, 208 Lexington St., E. 
Boston, Mass., 


July 25-Aug. 14 Rev. B. B. Loomis, Ph.D., W. Troy, N.Y. 


Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass. 


Supt. L. R. Halsey, Battle Creek, Mich. 
L. C. Hull, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


W. J. Ballard, Jamaica, N. Y. 


{ July %6-Aug. 15 aan Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
National School of Elocution and Beery, So July 2-Aug. 11 } Chas. C.’Shoemaker, Phila., Pa. 


Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Reading, Pa. 
Theo. F. Seward, East Orange, N. J. 
Wm. A. Mowry, 50 Bromfield St., Bos- 


The Island Summer School, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. July 16-Aug. 19 i ton, Mass. 


Brit Hon. Chas. D. Hine, Sec’y State Board 
Summer School for Teachers, Niantic, Conn. ty uly 6 { - Education, Harté, von + om 
State Normal School, Winston, N. C. July 10-27 William A. Blair, Winston, N. C. 


8, 5S. Cu Ph.D., 15$ Beacon St., 
; Boston, me 


June 18-July 27 H. A. Dean, A.M., Iuka, Miss. 
Wayne County Summer Normal School, aaa July 16-Aug. 17 Geo. W. Twitmyer, Honesdale, Pa. 


Normal Institute; Goye City, Kansas.” , June 1i-July.6 R. ‘F. Mallaby, Gove City, Kan. 
Jecksboro Bummer Nora, ‘Tacksboro, Texas. ~ JulyS-Aug?2 —T. B. King, Jacksboro, Tex. 

. : : ist Term, July 
White seis Summer School, Littleton, .N. H. oa tee “Ang. D. P, Dame, Littleton, N. 1, 


21-Sept, 21 
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WHY CITY TEACHERS DO NOT ATTEND THE 
STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 


Some time since we addressed the following letter 
to all the principals of the boys’, girls’, and primary de- 
partments in this city and Brooklyn : 


“It is a subject of quite general remark, among educational men 
and women, in all parts of our state and country, that New York 
and Brooklyn teachers, with a few exceptions, do not attend the 
meetings of the state and nationa) associations, and the question 
is frequently asked: ‘ Why is thisso?’ Will you favor us with 
a brief answer to this question. This certainly is an important 
subject.” 


Below will be found extracts from replies received. 


I. 


“T wonder that with your experience of New York school doings, 
methods and results, and with your intercourse with the personnel 
you do not divine the major reason. Without real,honest interest, 
what trouble would you take,what desire would you have to know, 
the best methods, and what efforts would you take to secure the 
best and highest results ?” 

11, 


R. F. LEIGHTON, 


“T have myself noticed this same apparent indifference on the 
part of the Brooklyn teacher to what the rest of the educational 
world (if you will permit the expression), is doing and with what 
apparent satisfaction they draw the drapery of their couch 
about them, and lie down, hugging the illusion that the schools of 
Brooklyn are the best in the world, and will remain so for all time, 
on account of the influence that emanates from the present gen- 
eration; for this influence, Chancer tells us in his ‘House of 
Fame,’ will go on widening forever.” 


It. 
FRANK BR. MOORE. 


“Tam only one of the great community of Brooklyn teachers, 
but I can readily state the reason why I do not take a more active 
interest in the meetings of the state and national association. 

When I was at the head of a flourishing village school, in the 
central part of the state, I used to attend the state association 
regularly. 

I was then in a position to mold the school and make valuable 
use of the suggestions received at the associations, now I am a 
part of a great machine and my business is to so conduct my part 
of the mill as to grind out_my quota of ‘ graduates’ at regular 
intervals. 

In the country, I dealt with the individual pupil, and felt I was 
at least instrumental in developing the man or woman; here I 
deal with the mass, and grow such as can stand the nourishment 
into graduates of the regulation pattern. 

We serve the same quantity of pork and beans, hash and water, 
daily, to the intellectual athlete and to the sickly intellect suffer- 
ing with some chronic disorder. The former digests a part and 
graduates ; the latter staggers a while under the load and dies of 
exhaustion. 

There is sufficient humiliation in being conscious that one 1s 
helping in this execution of the innocents, without going to an 
association to hear fresh accusations. Originality in one of our 
great systems, innovations that might check the progress of the 
grinding, even though they improved the product of the mill, are 
at a heavy discount. Blind obedience to the rules of instruction 
and discipline, is the only road to success in the great system.” 


IV. 


“ You ask why we do not attend the national and state meet- 
ings. I, in return, ask why shoulé we go? Suppose I go and get 
some ideas, will I be allowed to use those ideas ? Is there a premi- 
um on ideas in the New York pubiic schools? Isa teacher more 
valued because she puts ideas in her teaching? Now it is a motto: 
the New York teachers learn, not to be wise beyond their years. 
They are told to do certain things in certain ways. If they do 
them differentiy they get into trouble. Hence, to go to Chicago, 
and hear of different ways would only confuse me. I find my- 
self just as well off at the sea~shore. I am told no teachers go to 
these meetings from this city; itis safe to be with7the majority. 
None of the superintendents go,either, except Mr.Calkins, and he, 
they say, had a bee buzzing in his ear.” 


Vv. 
E. H. BOYER. 


“IT have tried to learn from individual teachers the reason for 
the general non-attendance of the instructors in our New York 
City public schools, at the meetings of the state and the national 
teachers’ associations. Each gave a different reason, personal in 
every in instance. I am compelled, therefore, to give you an 
opinion founded upon my own knowledge of the conditions under 
which our city teachers do their work. To this opinion only 
such weight should be ascribed,as my opportunities for observa- 
tion and my ability to form accurate conclusions relative to this 
matter evidently entitle it to. Our New York City public schools 
have always been conducted under special laws enacted for their 
government by the legislature. Our boards of education or 
boards of public instruction have always been entrusted with 
plenary powers in the discharge of their duties. These boards of 
education and boards of public instruction have prescribed the 
exact methods of conducting our schools even down to the 
minutie of the order of exercises and the time to be spent in each 
study. The method of teaching every subject is prescribed in the 
Teachers’ Manual, which is,as adopted by the board of education, 
as binding upon every teacher as the by-laws of the board. The 
only ways open to a teacher by which modifications of the methods 
prescribed can be secured are, first, appeals to the legislature of 
the state and second, molding public opinion which ultimately 
will move the board of education to change, where change is 
demanded imperatively.. px : , eh tee 

As the vast tide of immigration entering at this- port. leaves its 
weakest elements stranded here—we in the schools of this city are 


a = 
heterogeneous elements nowhere else encountered. Polish and 
Russian peasants, Italian laborers, and the never-ebbing tide of 
German and Irish immigrants all send their children to be 
Americanized in the schools of this city; and the work is done. 
It is well done. {t is an unceasing labor for all engaged in it. 
Superintendents, principals, class-teachers,—all must labor with 
zeal and fidelity in well-tested ways, and with thoroughly tried 
methods. 

There is no time to theorize, nor to try experiments. Every 
effort must yield a result. There may be better plans, better 
methods of presenting subjects of instruction, but we here in New 
York City cannot afford to try them until we can doso without 
losing ground. Over the whole system, cool heads and honest 
hearts keep faithful watch, and when the time for a change for 
the better is opportune the signal is given and the whole line 
changes front like an army in the presence of its enemy. 

This is why in my opinion New York teachers do not attend 
“State ’ and “ National Association” meetings. They could give 
‘nothing and could gain nothing beyond fellowship with their co- 
workers throughout the country, which, while desirable in itself, 
would not compensate them for the entire freedom from all 
association with school work. which their plan of scattering them- 
selves among the mountains, and beside the sea at present affords 
them. The strain for ten months in the year is so excessive upon 
my own vitality that I, although I am an enthusiastic in my 
my work as educator, never permit school to be introduced to 
attention from July 8 to the second Monday in September in each 
year.” 

VI. 
L. B. HANNAFORD. 

“It is possible, that years ago, we did not feel as much interest 
in educational questions as we should have done; but since that 
time, perhaps we have been too much occupied by the demands 
of our own home-work, to find much time to devote to subjects 
of a more general nature. 

Our curriculum has been enlarged, and our school standard has 
been raised to such a point, as to call for more labor and effort on 
our part, in selecting or inventing the best methods of instruction 
and government. 

Besides the general meetings of our association, for lectures, 
discussions &c., we have monthly meetings of “sections,” con- 
sisting of teachers of the same grade, to consider and discuss sub- 
jects belonging to their own particular grades. 

We have, also, classes formed for “ Special Studies,” such as 
languages, literature, &c. 

From the above you will see that the public school teachers of 
Brooklyn are very busy, doing their own work, even if they do not 
attend the meetings of the state and national associations. It is 
to be hoped that they will take more interest in these meetings in 
future, as more liberal] salaries are paid, and superior qualifica- 
tions are demanded.” 

Vil. 


JOHN MICKLEBOROUGH, PH.D. 


“In reply to your question, permit me to state, the same note 
might with great propriety be addressed to the teachers in nearly, 
if not quite, all the large cities in this country, as well as to 
Brooklyn teachers; not that all are equally negligent, but cer- 
tainly an overwhelming majority of city teachers do not attend J 
the state and national associations. 

During my short residence (less than three years) in Brooklyn, 
it has become apparent that outside of our local organizations, 
there has been little interest manifested in the state association, 
and still less in the national. Before attempting to assign a 
cause for this apathy, allow me to call your attention to the 
work of the past year, by the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 
It is questionable whether the teachers in any other city can show 
a more active and efficient organization. The association had one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-one members, and one hundred 
and sixty-three associate members. 

Ten classes were organized in seven subjects, Psychology, Physi- 
cal Training, French, German, Latin, English Literature, and 
Penmanship. Atan expenditure of $650“ lessons were given by 
instructors of a high order of talent to enthusiastic classes.” Ab- 
stracts of the lectures on psychology by Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, 
appeared in the columns of THs ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
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RECEPTION DAY. 


A MIDSUMMER EXERCISE. 


Arranged by ANNIE ISABEL WILLIs. 
Teacher :— 
Let us learn what we can of July. 
First pupil :— 
When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon fly, 
And thelazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, 
And murmurs a lullaby. 
(Very smali pupil)—Iit is July. 
When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The corn-flower’s cap away, 
And the lillies tall look over the wall, 
To bow « the butterfly. 
(Very small pupil)—It is July ! 
—SusaN HarTLeEY SWETT. 





Second pupil :— 
Arhythm of reapers! a flashing 
Of steels in the meadows ; a lashing 
Of sheaves in the wheatlands ; a glitter 
Of grain builded streets, and a twitter 
Of birds in a motionless sky. 
(Very small pupil)—And that is July ! 


Third pupil :— 

A rustle of corn-leaves ; a tinkle 
Of bells on the hills ; a twinkle 
Of sheep in the lowlands ; a bevy 
Of bees where the clover is heavy ; 
A butterfly blundering by, 

(Very small pupil)—And that is July! 

—JaMES NEWTON MATTHEWS. 


Fourth pupil :— 
Oh, life is rife in the heart of the year, 
When midsummer sun sails high ; 
And under the shadows of spike and spear, 
In the depth of the daisy sky, 
There’s a life unknown to the careless glance ; 
And under the stillness an airy prance, 
And slender, jointed things astir, 
And gossamer wings in asunny whir, 
And a world of work and dance. 
—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dongs. 


Teacher :— 
What do we do in July? 


Fifth pupil :— 

O, we lie in the ripening grass 

That gracefully bends to the winds that pass, 
And we look aloft the oak leaves through, 
Into the sky, so deep, so blue ! 


And oh, we feel as utterly free 

As the ricebird singing above on the tree, 

Or the locusts piping their drowsy whir, 

Or the down that sails from the thistle burr ! 
—Adapted from WILLIAM R. THAYER. 

Sixth pupil :— 

In idle mood, this happy day, 

I let the moments drift away ; 


I lie among the tangled grass 
And watch the crinkling billows pass 


O’er seas of clover. 
—EBEN E. REXFORD. 
Seventh pupil :— 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 


Just where the field and forest meet, 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 
And fringy roots, and pebbles fret 
The ripples of the rivulet. 
—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Eighth pupil :— ; 
I watch the mowers as they go, 
Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run, 
And toss the thick swaths in the sun. 
—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Ninth pupil:— -_. nas ' 
L have closed my books and hidden my:slate, 
And thrown-my satchel across the gate, 

My school is. out for a season of rest, 

-And now for the school-room I love the best, 
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My school-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, _ 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen i 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene,? = 


Like showers of gold-dust thrown o’er the green, 


And st winds’ flying footsteps are traced, as they 


By Py a dence “ the sand and dip of the grass. 
—KATHARINE LEE BaTES. 


Teacher :— 


What are some July flowers? 


Tenth pupil :— 


Amid the wheat, amid the wheat, 
The poppies find a shy retreat ; 
With every breeze that blows is blent 
Their aromatic, drowsy scent. 
—CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Eleventh pupil :— 


Here’s flowers for you, 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middle summer. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Twelfth pupil :— 


Beside the cottage porch, 

The sunflower’s shining torch 

That, marked with rings of summer’s coming, 
Stands in proud splendor there 

Where all the noontide air 

Is drowsy with the sweet bees’ idle humming. 


ae 


—CAROLINE SEYMOUR. 


Thirteenth pupil :— 


On long, serene midsummer days 
Of ripening fruit and yellowed grain, 
How sweetly, by dim woodland ways 
In tangled hedge or leafy lane, 
Fair wild rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with hearts of gold ! 


—EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Fourteenth pupil :— 


Pale clematis that o’er the brier 
Runs with frail feet that never tire, 


Beside rough roads. --HELEN GRAY CONE. 
Fifteenth pupil : 
Saw a boy three lilies white, 
Lilies in the river, 
Hearts half open to the light, 
Full of golden arrows bright, 
Each a silver quiver, 


Lilies, lilies, lilies white, 
Lilies in the river. 


Said the boy, ‘‘ I'll pluck you there, 
Lilies in the river !” 

Said the lilies, ‘‘If you dare 

You shall drown, or homeward fare 
Dripping and a-shiver ! ” 

Lilies, lilies, lilles white, 
Lilies in the river. 

Wilful still the boy would clasp 
Lilies in the river ; 

Tumbled in e’er he could grasp, 

Scrambled out with puff and gasp, 
Plucked no lilies ever. 

Lilies, lilies, lilies white, 
Lilies in the river. 


Teacher :— 


What insects come in midsummer? 


Sixteenth pupil :— 


In the gloomy wood begins 
Noise of insect violins ; 
Swarms of fireflies clash their lamps 
In their atmospheric camps, 
And the sad-voiced whippoorwill 
Echoes back from hill to hill, 
Liquid clear above the crickets 
Chirping in the thorny th:kets. 
—FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


The cricket on its bank is dumb ; 
The very flies forget to hum ; 
And save the wagon rocking round, . ~ 
The landscape sleeps without a sound, 
The breeze is stopped, the lazy bough ~ 
Hath not a leaf that danceth now. 

—JouN OLaRs, 


—F. W. BourRDILLON. 


Seventeeth pupil :— 

Burly, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me, 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek ; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone. 


Eighteenth pupil :— 
I watch the fireflies drift and float ; 
Each is a dreamy flame, 
Star-colored each, a starry mote, 
Like stars not all the same ; 
But whiter some, or faintly green, 
Or warmest blue was ever seen. 
—AGnges M. F. ROBINSON. 


—EMERSON. 


Teacher :— 

I want the little ones to tell me something of nature 
insummer. Seven little girls recite the following, accord- 
ing to the numbers : 


1. The butterfly and the humble-bee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
2. Quickly before me runs the quail, 
The chickens skulk behind the rail ; 
3. High up, the lone wood-pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits ; 
4, Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells ; 
5. The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum ; 
6. The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house : 
7. The oriole flashes by ; and look ! 
Into the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 
—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Teacher :— 
Tell me of summer nights. 
Nineteenth pupil :— 
The air is heavy with the perfume sweet, 
From roses in the garden ; there’s a low, 
Soft rustle as the trees the zephyrs greet, 
While flocks of feathery moths flit to and fro. 


On such a night as this the fairy queen, 
Titania, with her merry band of sprites, 

Her court has held within some sylvan scene, 
Like that which now the luminous firefly lights. 

—GEORGE CHINN. 
Twentieth pupil : 
The seven stars shine out above the mill, 
The dark, delightsome woods lie veiled and still. 


Hush ! hush! the nightingale begins to sing, 
And stops as ill-contented with her note ; 

Then breaks from out the bush with hurried wing, 
Restless and passionate. —JEAN INGELOW. 


Teacher :— 
What has been said of summer rain ? 


Twenty-first pupil :— 
In a scurry of clouds 
Sudden day fell. 
What ho ! ye swallows! 
All is not well. 


O’er the frightened sea 
The storm-cloud leaps, 

And its shadow behind, 
Like a garment, sweeps. 


The slant rain beats 
The sea into froth, 

The hoarse winds have left 
Their home in the north. 


Now all is blotted, 
The world is no more, 
But water and wind, 
And the sea’s uproar. 


—GEORGE W. W. Hovanron. 


——At sunset, overhead, 
from the go us west, 
Came the pioneers a t, 
Of a wondrous argosy, 
a am of the; 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Leprosy is spreading at an alarming rate in Russia. 

The French Government is negotiating with the Eastern Rail- 
way Company to alter the route of its trains,in order to prevent 
eastward bound passengers from going through Alsace-Lorraine. 
Artists and their friends ask for the removal of the tax on 
art. 

Memorial Day was celebrated in New York by a grand parade, 
which was reviewed by President Cleveland. 

Henry George was formerly read out of the United Labor 
party. 

Dr. Gersung of Vienna is credited with transplanting the nerve 
of a rabbit to the thumb of a man. 

The exports of coffee from this country since Jan. 1 have been 
enormous. 

Rey. Dr. William F. Morgan, rector of St. Thomas’ Protestant 
Episcopal church, died in New York. 

A commuttee of the Canadian parliament, has just made an in- 
teresting report concerning the extent and resources of British 
North America. 

The Wisconsin Prohibitionists have nominated a state ticket. 

Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, M. P., a Parnellite, was 
given an enthusiastic reception in New York. 

Dr. J. N. Thoburn was elected a Methodist bishop for India. 

The Ohio Prohibitionists wil) put a woman suffrage plank in 
their platform. 

The population of Chicago is estimated at 800,000, and its prop- 
erty valuation (for purposes of taxation) $161,204,535. 

The centennial of the Presbyterian church was celebrated, May 
24, by the two general asse mblies at Philadelphia. 

A centennial music festival was held at Cincinnati. 

Gen. Sheridan is ill, and his symptoms have alarmed his friends. 

General Boulanger is fifty-one years of age; older than most 
men who have aimed at self-agvrandizing revolutions in France. 

There is talk of the Rev. Dr. Bodine, president of Kenyon 
College, as the successor of the Rev. Dr. Geisey, in the rector- 
ship of the church of the Epiphany at Washington. 

David Dudley Field will deliver the memoral oration, in honor 
of the late president Mark Hopkins, at the next commencement 
of Williams College. 





FACT AND RUMOR, 


A novel pian has been adopted by G. N. Rhames, manager of 
St. Stephen's College, Annandale, N.Y. He has secured Otsego 
Camp on the shore of Otsego Lake, and proposes to give instruc- 
tion combined with recreation. The camp will open June 27, and 
continue ten weeks. 


C. Powell Karr, a yzraduate of the school of mines, Columbia 
College is preparing a manual of American colleges, which will 
give in classified form all the leading colleges, universities, techni- 
cal and professional schools, with a resume of information con- 
cerning them. 


Hong Yen Chang, a Chinaman, who was educated at Yale 
studied law at Columbia, and afterward became a naturalized 
American citizan ; was recently admitted to the bar of New York, 
having been once vefused. The first refusal was an arbitrary 
exercise of “ discretion,” on the part of the judge. 

Entrance examinations for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology took place May 31, and Junel. Other examinations 
will be held Sept. 18 and 19. 

The corner-stone of the new Catholic University was laid at 
Washington. President Cleveland and many distinguished pre- 
lates were present. 


Distress after eating and other dyspeptic symptoms are cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 


The attendance at the State Normal College has increased dur- 
ing the last months of the term, as the faculty prepared a special 
course for teachers. Institute work began May 7, and continued 
until the close of the school, May 31. 

It is rumored that Prof. M. L. Frierson, one of the faculty of 
the normal! college, will resign at the end of the present term, in 
order to accept the position of president of the Florence Synodical 
College. 

A recent correspondent of the Montgomery Advertiser nomin- 
ates for State Superintendent, Prof. Jas. K. Powers. Prof. 
Powers is an energetic teacher, is one of the most widely-known 
educators of the state, and is fully abreast with the most progres- 
sive ideas of education. If he will consent, his candidacy will be 
very popular with the teachers of Alabama. 

The Butler County Colored Teachers’ Institute, was held at 
Greenville recently. 

The Talladega County Teachers’ Institute met at Talladega re- 
cently. Though the attendance was small, the meeting was inter- 
esting, and many educational questions were discussed. 

Prof. Russell, of the Gaylesville High School, recently delivered 
an Interesting lecture on geography. The county institute was 

‘Ata meeting of the board of trustees, Prof. E.D. Acker, was 
unanimously re-elected as principal of the Verbena High School. 
May 11, thé senior class of thé Southern University, Greensboro, 
celebrated Arbor Day, Mr. A. D. McVoy was the orator of the 
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The patrons of the high school at New Market, Madison 
county, are making preparations to erect a new building. 
Cross Plains. James W. WESSON. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The annual examinations of Los Angeles county, will be made 
the basis of an exhibit for the National Educational Association. 
The examinations after being corrected, will be copied on uni- 
form paper and bound. Exhibits in drawing, modeling, and the 
results collected from oral lessons, are requested from primary 
schools. Drawings in the forms of maps, science work, and de- 
signs, original mathematical solutions, and essays or other liter- 
ary work are desired from grammar schools. Handwork of any 
kind that has received attention in school, will be received from 
all grades. Arrangements for the exhibit have been made by 

W. W. Seaman, county superintendent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Graduation at the New Haven Training School will occur June 
15. Superintendent Thos. M. Balliet, of Springfield, will deliver 
an address on ‘‘ The Feelings and their Culture.” 

F. A. Brackett, of Bristol, will succeed Rev. P. H. Whaley as 
principal of the North-west School, Hartford. 

The Fairfield County Teachers’ Association held its twelfth 
annuai meeting at Bridgeport June land 2. Among the speakers 
were J. J. Jennings, of Bristol, Mrs. N. K. Baldwin, of Philadel- 
phia. R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, and Miss A. L. Brower, of New 
York. 


ILLINOIS, 


The American Normal Musical Institute holds its fifteenth 
annual session at Dixon, commencing July 30, continuing four 
weeks. Teachers and those preparing to teach will find this school 
useful to them. The faculty consists of teachers of Chicago. 
The full course is only $10.00. For circulars address Prof. 8. W. 
Straub, Chicago. 

KANSAS, 


Abilene’s high school graduated nine pupils—six boys and three 
girls. An original class song by a member of the alumni wasa 
feature of the commencement exercises. 

An examination for applicants for West Point will be held 
throughout the 5th congressional dist ict this month. 

The State University commencement took place June 4-6. Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson delivered the annual address. 
There were forty-nine graduates. 

The State Agricultural College commencement occurred June 
1-4. 

Clyde graduates eight pupils from its high school this year. 

The Forest Park Assembly, the Chautauqua of the West, holds 
it meeting this year June 19-30. Among the prominent speakers 
who will appear on the platform are: Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
and Rey. Chas. F. Deems, of New York; Hon. George R. Wend- 
ling, Mrs. Mary A. Lathrop, and Rev. J. L. Hurlburt. 

The date of the Winfield Chautauqua Assembly has been fixed 
commencing June 20, and continuing until July 5. Among the 
speakers who have been engaged are T. DeWitt Talmage, Prof. 
Wm. R. French, Dr. P. 8. Henson, Prof. J. B. DeMott, Prof. R. L. 
Cummock, Bishop Warren, Dean A. A. Wright, and J. DeWitt 
Miller. 

Many prominent professors and Jady teachers attended the 
Kansas-Missouri Sovial Science Club at Kansas City early in May. 

The third annual meeting of the Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association convened at Emporia recently. President, Wm. Mac- 
Donald, Lawrence, Kansas; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Lida 
Barney, Kansas City. 

The Abilene high school graduating class have printed their 
programs and will sing an original class song written by a mem- 
ber of the alumm. 

The Ottawa high school recently made $50 by an entertainment. 
It will be used for an organ. 

Schools at Kirwin closed on account of scarlet fever. 

“The Efficacy of Soap and Water in the Lower Grades of the 
Public School,” was the title of an excellent paper before the 
Wyandotte county association recently. : 

Hope. C. M. HARGER. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Celia A. Jewell has been re-elected on the Hebron board of edu- 
cation, having served acceptably during the past two years. 

Portsmouth has voted $22,000 for the support of schools. 

The senior class of the Newmarket high school is the largest 
that ever graduated from that institution. The graduating exer- 
cises will occur June 22, followed by a reception in the evening. 

The Alumni Association of Pembroke Academy held a public 
meeting at the town hall in Pembroke recently. 

The school house in the north district, Mt. Vernon, was sold 
recently by the board of education for $1,100, Mr. F. O. Lamson 
being the highest bidder. Under the present arrangement, it not 
being needed for school uses, the town has directed its sale. Its 
frame is of oak, and was built in 1804, At least three generations 
have had their school training within its substantial walls, which 
are sound yet. 

Miss Fannie Carieton is to teach the village school at South 
Lyndeborough, and Miss Annie E. Smith one of the schools at 
Brookline village. 

Commencement exercises at McCollom Institute, Mt. Vernon, 
took place recently. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The coming commencement of Princeton College, which will be 
the best ever held by the college, will cover anentire week, and will 
close on June 20. Steps are still being taken toward making 
Princeton a university. Several large endowments are already 
promised in case the authorities succeed. 

Nearly all the teachers in Monmouth county, attended the 
annual meeting of the Monmouth county Teachers’ Reading 
Oircle at Red Bank recently. 

There will be a smaller number of changes in teachers in this 
state this year than ever before. School boards are gradually 
learning that.it pays to keep a good teacher even if a larger 

special ‘tax is 4 consequence. In the cities.the changes contem- 
plated are very few... In some places the only changes made have 
been caused by the opening of new schools, This fact is regarded 


as an auspicious omen of the bright future of the New Jersey 
teacher. 
Judge Walling, a prominent Jersey jurist, is president of the 
Keyport board of education. Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
President of the New York Industrial Education Association, ad- 
dressed the teachers of the Long Branch schools, on “ Educational 
Progress.’’ 
The Ocean County Teachers’ Association met at Tom’s River re- 
cently. The session was the most profitable one in the history of 
this thrifty organization. The entire time was devoted to the 
reading of papers and discussion upon the teaching of history. 
W. D. TYNDALL. 
NEW YORK. 
The South Side Teachers’ Association held at Islip, May 12, wasa 
pleasant and profitable occasion. 
The thirty-third annual convention of the New York State Sun- 
day school association will be held in Rochester, June 12-14. Itis 
expected that the meeting will be one of great interest, as the pro- 
gram has been carefully prepared. Return fares to those who pay 
full fare in going will be one cent a mile. Pastors and delegates 
from county, city and town associations and Sunday schools 
throughout the state are invited and hospitality will be extended 
to all. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The seventh annual session of the Ebensbu:g Norma! School 
began April 16, and will close June 29. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
A very successful teachers’ institute for the towns of southern 
Rhode Island was held at Kingstown recently. It was conducted 
by State Commissioner Stockwell, assisted by Gen. Morgan, of the 
State Normal School, and the teachers in the immediate vicinity. 
The papers read were unusually interesting, and aboanded in 
practical and helpful suggestions. 
The directors of the American Institute of Instruction, which 
meets at Newport July 9 for a five days’ session, have issued a 
very attractive circular, giving the program of the institute, and 
setting forth the natural beauties of Newport and vicinity, excur- 
ston rates from different points, and other matters of interest. 
At the examination of candidates for admission to West Point 
held in Providence recently, twelve candidates presented them- 
selves. They were numbered, and, on looking over the papers, 
the committee unanimously agreed on No. 8 as the successful can- 
didate. This proved to be William A. Sprague, of Chepachet. 
EDWARD 8. McFEE. 
TENNESSEE. 
The East Tennessee University is said to be well attended this 
yea’. Itis a military school, but has an agricultural department, 
well equipped with the best appliances for teaching the most 
necessary of all arts. 

Prof. Weber, a young teacher from South Carolina, who has 

been located for the last 18 months at Dancyville, Tenn., will, we 
understand, resign at the close of the present term, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting his studies at one of the great German Uni- 
versities. 
The Brownsville schools are well attended this term, though at 
present seriously crippled by the measles. Notwithstanding the 
earnest efforts of our county superintendent, we have not yet se- 
cured a graded city schoo] for our county site. 


Stanton. W. D. PowE tu. 


VERMONT. 

During the past month we have been about among the schools 
in the rural districts more than ever before. Wherever we go we 
find the same lack—suitable maps, charts, blackboards and refer- 
ence books, some schools, aye, a majority not even having a dic- 
tionary on the desk. We believe this to arise from another lack 
in our school syetem—that of proper supervision. The result can 
be seen in our poorly furnished rooms. The way to solve the 
difficulty is to employ a skilled supervisor to take charge of a 
county or part of a county and do nothing else. In this way the 
unskilled, but willing teachers, will find some one to direct 
them in their work, and an immense improvement will be seen all 
around. 

The spring terms in the academies of the state appear to be 
better attended than usual, judging from the reports. 

The State University has lately received a bequest of $100,000 
from a wealthy citizen of Hardwick, who, before his death, saw 
the need of liberal education, although he did not possess one 
himself. The principal's new house at Saxton’s River was com- 
pleted recently and thrown open to the public. It is said to be 
much the finest building of its kind in the state. 

B. H. ALLBEE. 


VIRGINIA. 


private subscription. 


June. 


Onancock. F. P. BRENT. 


WISCONSIN. 


school with its valuable contents. 


ance, is about $14,000. 
elected superintendent of schools of that city. 
Whitewater. 


400 students are in attendance, and every seat is occupied. 
Professor Hamlin, of Beaver Dam, has been appointed princi- 


fessor Merriam 
St. Francis, - 


E, A, BELDA, 





Nearly all the public schools in the country districts of the 
state have closed. Some of them, however, are kept open by 


Ex-Congressman John T. Harris, of Rockingham, will deliver 
the annual address before the literary societies of the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Blacksburg; and W. 
Gordon McCabe, head master of the University School at Peters- 
burg, has been chosen to deliver an address before the Alumni 
Association of the University of Virginia, at the final exercises in 


A fire ree: ntly destroyed the building of the Fort Atkinson high 
It contained a fine library, a 
piano, and much expensive apparatus and was one of the mcst 
prosperous schools of the state. The loss, not covered by insur- 
Prof. T. B. Pray, of the Whitewater Normal School, has been 
Successful evening schools were held this year at Madison and 


Milwaukee is in need of another new high school building. Over 


pal of the Shulisburg high school, to fill the position which Pro- 
resigned 





NEW YORK CITY 
The Memorial Day exercises held May 29 at the primary depart- 
ment of P, 8. No. 28 were very interesting. Two silk flags were 
presented to the school by Trustee R. 8. Treacy. A special 
feature of the occasion was the attendance of the members of 
James C. Rice Post, No. 20, G. A. R., who had been invited to 
come and accept the five hundred and odd pots of flowers which 
the children had contributed for use in decorating the soldiers’ 
graves. 
The hall and stage were beautifully decorated with flags and 
flowers. Trustee Cuming presided. The first part of the program 
consisted of devotional exercises, presentation and reception of 
the flags, a flag song by the school, the chorus being accompanied 
by the waving of the small American flag which the scholars had 
fastened to their breasts; a musical tale, related by twelve little 
ones, song “Tenting To-night,” with tableau by twenty-four 
boys, a whistling solo, and various choruses. The second part 
opened with calisthenic exercises by sixteen children, and further 
consisted of a dialogue, quotations, war songs, and a tableau, 
“Columbia’s Union Party,” in which thirty-six children took 
part. 
Speeches were made by James Ross, commander of Rice Post; 
E. T. Goodrich, junior vice-commander, Adjt. Daniel Jerman, J. 
Seaver Page, and De Witt C. Ward. The exercises closed with the 
singing of ** America” by visitors and pupiis. 
The principal, Miss Emily 8. Hanaway, aided by Mrs. Whittle, 
had charge of the entertainment. 





The Children’s Library Association, designed to furnish reading 
matter to children under twelve years of age, is growing rapidly. 
It is now situated in the Bruce Memorial building, on 42d street, 
between Seventh and Eighth avenues, and children are coming in 
from all the neighboring schools. An assistant librarian has been 


engaged. ‘ 


Hon. Charles W. Dayton presented two flags to primary school 
No. 57 on June 1. Seven hundred little girls were assembled in the 
hall of the school. Each wore a bow of red, white, or blue on 
the front of her apron, and a red, white, or blue band around her 
hair. After the singing of patriotic songs, a military band, con- 
sisting of an eight-year-old drummer and a six-year-old fifer, 
struck up “ Marching Through Georgia,” and sixteen little girls 
went through the first evolutions of a flag drill. Mr. Dayton pre- 
sented the flags with a few remarks on civil liberty. 


Manual training has been introduced into grammar schoo! No. 
41, on Greenwich ave, through the intiuence of the principal, Miss 
Elizabeth Cavannah, The tirst practical lesson was given by Mrs. 
Ida Hope June 1. Two adjoming ciass-rooms have been converted 
into a kitchen, and provided with large windows, lecture-room 
chairs with broad arms, and a marble-covered cooking table, con- 
taining small gas stoves. Each stove is accompanied by a scrap- 
jar and tin water-can. A marble-lined dish sink is in one corner, 
and two large gas-stoves, a movable table, and a cupboard with 
all the necessary utensils, complete the arrangements. 

During the lesson sixteen pupils cook, and the rest take notes. 
The first Issson gave instructions how to boil rice, eggs, and pota- 
toes. The method of instruction consists of lectures and dictation 
exercises on the chemical and physiological properties and princi- 
ples of food, together with practical lessons in the actual cooking 
of the same. In this school 136 pupils receive instruction in cook- 
ing, and also lessons in mechanical drawing, sewing, and model.ng 
in clay. Some very beautiful original designs are exhibited by 
the pupils of the higher grades. 





The commencement exercises at the National Conservatory of 
Music of America were held May 30. The performance of the 
pupils reflected great credit on their instructors, and an excellent 
program was presented. The conservatory was incorporated in 
September, 1885, its object being to give all candidates with good 
musical talent an instruction as thorough as can be found in any 
of the great musical centers of Europe. During the past term of 
eight months it has given free mstruction to nearly 200 students 
from nearly every state and territory in the Union. Some of the 
most prominent and wealthy people of this city and Boston are 
among the institution’s incorporators and supporters. 





Manual training has been introduced into four schools—gram- 
mar school No. 43, 129th street and Tenth avenue; grammar 
school No. 1, Vandewater street; school No. 24, Elm street; and 
grammar school No. 41, on Greenwich avenue. The Vandewater 
street school was the first to adopt the system, and the pupils 
there have been very successful in learning to cook. The 129th 
street school will hold a reception soon, on which occasion the 
pupils will furnish the bill of fare. Great interest has been mani- 
fested in all] the schools in which this system has been introduced, 
not only by pupils, but their parents. Its influence has been 
beneficial to ail the other branches of education. 





The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, will go on its annual ex- 
cursion, to Oscawana Island on the Hudson River, thirty-seven 
miles from New York, on Saturday, June 9, 1888. 

The association year begins July 1, and any teacher joining now 
will have the privilege of the excursion and a year’s member- 
ship from July, 1888. 

All communications in regard to membership, should be ad- 
dressed to J. H. Walsh, Treasurer, P. S. No. 27, Nelson street, near 
Hicks street, Brooklyn. 

The Union county Teachers’ Association held its regular quar- 
terly meeting May 19. “ Pedagogical Sanctification” was the 
subject of an address delivered before the meeting by Prin. B. 
C. Gregory, of Newark, N. J. ; Prin. B; Holmes, of Elizabeth, led 
the discussion of the question, “How can we best promote the 
interest of the school?” Prin. D.B. Corson, of Rahway, was 
elected OnE of the assdciation for the coming year. 

é —hnitee 

The closing exercians 0€ theeoltags ter-the tealiiing of teachers, 
at 9 University Place, will be held June 14, at 10 A.M. The draw- 
ings and other work of the students of the college and model 





school will beon exhibition. 
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___ LETTERS. _ 


77. THE VALUE OF CLAY MODELING.—The introduction of 
clay modeling into our public schools is along stride in the 
direction of practical and useful education. By its train- 
ing the pupil gains a thorough knowledge of forms studied 
which will remain with him through life. He has made 
them with the clay and gained a practical knowledge of 
them. When the cube is placed in the hands of a young 
pupil he first learns everything about it that is possible 
by touch and observation. He has then in his mind a well 
formed idea of what it is like, and there only remains for 
him to put these into some form of expression. For this 
purpose a piece of modeling clay is given him, and he 
creates the material expression of his ideas, the clay form 
standing before him at last as the finished product of the 
knowledge he has gained by his own obseryation and ex- 
perience. 

There are several lessons that may be taught from this 
simple exercise. The habit of putting ideas into practice, 
by making something which stands as a material repre- 
sentative of those ideas, is inculcated. It develops the 
practical side of the pupil’s nature. The necessity of clean- 
liness may be taught by having pupils understand that 
they cannot produce neat forms with dirty hands and 
modeling boards. The necessity of prompt action is re- 
vealed tothem. If, for any reason they waste their time, 
the clay soon becomes hard and unfit for use until again 
moistened. 

Another valuable lesson was learned by several pupils, 
in an exercise which came under my own observation. 
The class had been told to model anything they wished. 
At the end of the exercise some very nicely finished 
models were shown, while a number had only a mass of 
cracked and unshapely clay. Those who produced the 
best models were the ones who had made up their minds 
to make some one thing and had gone to work at it. The 
others had tried several things and been successful in none. 
Their attention was called to this fact. In the next exer- 
cise of a similar nature not one failed to hand in some 
finished piece of work. 

There are many other lessons that may be deduced from 
an exercise of modeling ; a description of the process may 
be converted into a composition by each member of the 
class. 

The interest thus infused ina class often serves to arouse 
the mind of a dull pupil to whom school work has former- 
ly been a drudgery and a bore. I have seen a boy, who 
appeared to be a regular dunce in his other studies work 
over a clay model with all the interest and pleasure he 
would manifest in a game of ball. The same boy, with a 
number of others at one time came to me and asked me if 
I would not come to school once a week during vacation 
and let them model with the clay. 

I doubt not that other teachers have had similar experien- 
ces. Let us push this kind of work in our schools, and 
teach our pupils to grow up and be practical men and 
women. 


CLARENCE 8. GIFFIN, 
Paterson, N. J. Principal School No. 7. 

78. SHoRT STEPS IN BROAD FIELDs.—It may seem 
ambitious to some to look up from the humble level of the 
primary and intermediate grades towards the heights on 
which the great universities of the country stand, and to 
affirm that the very strength of the foundations upon 
which the latter rest depends upon the faithful and endur- 
ing work done in the former. Yet the wise men at the 
head of our colleges and universities willingly concede this 
dependence. When, therefore, a suggestion fora ‘‘ New de- 
parture in education” is made, which appears to have re- 
ference solely to those more advanced departments of 
learning, it is a good time for teachers in the lower ranks 
to look about and see what share they can have in the 
proposed work. 

It has been a constant source of surprise to many, who 
have interested themselves in the subject, to find how uni- 
versal is the ignorance which exists among American peo- 
ple, commonly called well-educated, concerning the litera- 
ture of their own country. One or two names, such as 
Longfellow and Whittier, may perhaps be household words, 
but of the many authors who hold honorable places in lit- 
erature, both at home and abroad, very little, if anything, 
is generally known. It is a theory of the writer’s, and one 
that has often been put to the test of practice, that young 
children—let us say after the age of seven—can, with very 
little trouble, be made to take an interest in the literature 
of their own country. One houra week devoted to this 
subject, in a class averaging nine years of age, has been 
known to produce surprising results. When so many of 
our best writers of to-day are willing to devote their time 
and brains to writing especially for these children, it is but 
fair to expect the latter to learn to know and love their ben- 
efactors. 

One plan, successfully tried, is to give the children short 
and pleasing poems to commit to memory ; as—“ The Chil 
dren’s Hour,” by Longfellow, or Whittier’s “ Barefoot 
Boy;” or to read a story and require them to give it to the 
teacher again from memory, being careful always to asso- 
ciate the author’s name with his work, and to give the child 


his other writings. In a short time the appetite will grow 
with what it feeds upon, and an ever increasing interest in 
and knowledge of American literature will be acquired 
without text-books, and with little expenditure of time. 
Every step ahead, though seemingly insignificant, is one 
taken in the right direction. The field of American litera- 
ture is broad and pleasant, and brilliant with flowers of 
poetry and truth, of wit and pathos. If only the earliest 
guides of children in their school life will direct their feet 
towards these paths, they will afterwards seek for them. 
selves the more extended fields of other countries, and there 
will be no need of a plea from our collegés for a larger 
knowledge of literature A. N, E. 


QUESTIONS. 


Note.—We give below questions which have been sent us by 
teachers and subscribers, and regret that they have not appeared 
before ; but press of other matter has prevented. Answers from 
our friends are asked for; in this way teachers will be mutually 
benefited. We shalltry to give questions more.prompt attention in 
the future, giving preference to those which we think will be the 
most help ful to teachers. 


31. Give the origin of Santa Claus. J.P. M. 
32. What is the difference between a “ civil action” and 
a“ criminal action”? What is the difference between a 
= jury and a petit jury, and what is the duty of each ? 
ow much money is there in the United States now? Who 
limits the making of money, and how do - know when 
to stop ? A SUBSCRIBER. 
33. What is character’? Does it ever change? Cannot 
we will to do something unlike what we have ever done 
before, and from henceforth, have a different character 
than formerly ? W. V. ENGLIsH. 
34. Who are the leaders of the Realistic School of Amer- 
ican fiction ? Of the Idealistic School? What are the 
characteristics of each school ? a Pe 
35. What is meant by the “grammar department” in 
our public schools ? E. E. B. 
36. How should a reading exercise in the “‘ grammar de- 
partment ’’ be conducted ? E. E. B. 
87. Under what circumstances does a question end with 
a period ? E. ELLSWORTH BEAMS. 
38. Is this a correct sentence : ‘‘ Verbosity is where too 
many words are used ”’ ? W. F. HANNas. 
39. Who are the publishers of “‘The Great Invention,” 
by G. F. Wilkie ? E. H. 
40. How many mental faculties has a child; what are 
they, and what are the best methods to 7 them ? 
. Brown. 
41. Why is there more rain in Portland than e Rewne ? 
i. a. 


42. Give a reason for the destructive floods of the Ohio 
River. x 


43. Are the Arctic Expeditions of any practical benefit to 
mankind ? x 


44. Is it correct to say, ‘‘ The best wages is”’ ? M. M. 


45. Please explain what is meant by sun “ slow” andsun 
“ fast.” W.L.s 


46. Is a man who is born in the United States, and whose 
parents came from a foreign country and have not been 
naturalized, a citizen of this country ? F 

47. Was slavery the principal cause of the war of Seces- 
sion ? F MI 

48. If a person is engaged by a written contract to teach 
school in a district for a certain length of time, can he col- 
lect his salary for the full time if discharged before the time 
has expired, or if the school closes on account of sickness, 
or inclement weather ? Fm 

49. How should ‘‘dynamite’’ and “ gazetteer” be pro- 
nounced, and what is the meaning of “‘ boycott” ? 

S. E. CoLirys. 

50. What became of Blennarhasset and his wife after the 
Burr Conspiracy ? W. A. 

51. When should the hyphen be used in spelling ? War- 
ren and Worcester differ. W. A. 

52. Was the daughter of Aaron Burr captured by a pirate 
ship ? W. A. 

58. I have a boy in my school who is very much inclined 
to hold his book “‘ upside down.’”” When he writes on his 
slate, he will take it ‘‘upside down.” He is five years old. 
His brother, a boy of seven now, did the same last year ; 
and even now he will sometimes turn the figure 3 to g and 6 
oe I can not explain it. Is the fault in the eyes, or isita 
lack of discrimination, or both ? J. R. 

54. What sound should be given to unmarked vowels in 
Webster’s dictionaries, and unmarked consonants which 
have more than one sound ? Mrs. F. L. TEMPLETON. 

55. How did the expression, “It suits to a 'I',” originate ? 

N 


Please explain the following: How can a bird, flying in 
the same direction in which the earth revolves, reach 
another 7 on the earth beyond where it started, while 
the earth revolves at the rate of 1,000 miles an hour on the 
equator? Please explain also the effect when flying in the 
opposite direction. 

ngoes, N. J. H. L. F. 

56. Please give in your paper the reason why the sun 
may be seen north of us during a of the year, while it 
never reaches farther north than the Tropic of Cancer. 


57. Why does it rain when there are no clouds ? 

58. Of what use is the snow on very high mountains ? 

50. What is a land breeze? A sea breeze ? 

60. Name the largest muscle of the body. H. H. D. 

62. What of the Blair educational bill in the present ses- 
sion of Congress ? W. E. 

68. How shall I and close school? How shall I get 
my pu (Narweelens) to talk, or reply when I ask ques- 
Ran wed pictures or objects. They will not was, hale 
minds. INEXPERIENCED TEACHER. 





a few short anecdotes of his life and to mention names of 


66. Why do we invert the divisor in division of fractions? 
Le. B. 


Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THUCYDIDES. Book V. Edited on the Basis of Clossen’s 
Edition. By Harold North Fowler. Boston : Published 
by Ginn & Company. 213 pp. $1.50. 


The fifth book of Thucydides presents other and greater 
difficulties of interpretation than those which Fa. 
and the character and contents of the two parts of which 
this book is formed are essentially dissimilar. In the first 

rt, the narrative of the great war between Athens and 
parta is continued: in the second, the various political 
intrigues and complications among the greater and smaller 
states of Greece, are described. The fifth book closes with 
the fall of the bravely defended town, and the cruel punish- 
ment of its inhabitants, and from the last part of the book 
a ray of light is cast forward upon the prevailing character 
of the second chief period of the Pelopennesian war. 





AMERICAN STATESMEN. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 370 pp. 
$1.25, 

The history of Gouverneur Morris is so closely allied to 
the great and stirring events of the period in which he 
lived that the one cannot be separated from the other. 
The birth of America’s greatness is indissoluably linked 
with the life and history of Mr. Morris, who was, perhaps 
one of the most brilliant of the founders of the American 
Constitution. The heading of the chapters composing this 
biography prove the union. At the time of his birth, 
New York Bity was a thriving little town, given to much 
trading, where the people were nearly devoured by mos- 

uitoes in the summer time, whose music was only one 

ogres removed from that of the tree frogs, which found a 
lace of refuge among the locusts and water beeches, that 

ined the pleasant streets. The first chapter of this book, 
resents the youth of Mr. Morris in connection with the 

istory of colonial New York; but while he was still a 

ay and popular young man, the dawn of the Revolution 

enke upon him, and gave him something else of greater 
importance to think of. Chapter II. shows the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and Morris in the Provincial Congress. 
Following his career, as depicted by the author, he is next 
seen at the head of the patriotic party, recommending that 
the colonies should form new governments. A little later 
on, and when only twenty-five, he is elected to the Con- 
tinental Congress, and goes immediately to Valley Forge 
to examine into the condition of the continental troops. 
These chapters are full of the stirring interest of that 
period. Following them in order, is found, The Forma- 
tion of the National Constitution, First Stay in France, 
Life in Paris, Mission to England, Return to Paris, Minis- 
ter to France, Stay in Europe, Service in the United 
States Senate, and The Northern Disunion Movement 
among the Federalists. The character of Mr. Morris is 
clearly and truthfully portrayed by the author, showing 
his keen intellect and brilliant genius, as well as the very 
ayy a By he occupied in the growth of our na- 
ion, toward a final independence. 


ACADEMIC TRIGONOMETRY. Plane and Spherical. By T. 
M. Blackslee, Ph.D. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 
35 pp. 30 cents. 


In the arrangement of this book, the Plane and Spheri- 
cal portions are arranged on opposite pages, while the 
memory is aided by analogies, and it is the belief of the 
author that the entire subject, as it is presented in this 
volume, can be mastered in less time than is usually given 
to Plane Trigonometry alone. An introduction of five 
pages, is designed especially, by the author, to fix the 
characteristics of Trigonometry,and should be accompanied 
by practical work. In it are found Definitions, ear 
Representation, with rules, Quadrants, and a chart show- 
ing Terminal Values. The plane portion is compact, and 
complete in itself. ° 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH for Grammar 
Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Book Two. 226 pp. 


“* Book Two” of “ Practical Lessons in the use of En- 
glish,” consists of Parts III. and IV. and is, of course, for a 
more advanced grade. Part III. imparts such a knowledge 
of technical grammar as is essential to a correct use of the 
language, and leads the pupil to apply the principles 
already taught. Selections from the best authors are 
given for study, which will enable pupils to form a correct 
style of expression, as well as cultivate a taste for good 
literature. All through Part ITI. exercises in com tion 
are found, which compel pupils to think for themselves. 
Part IV. treats especially of letter-writing, and its related 
subjects, including the writing of business letters, adver- 
tisements, and the making out of bills. Some of the most 
marked features of Miss Hyde’s books are, their practical 

ng upon the study of English, the cultivation of the 
upil’s power of observation, and the written exercises so 
reely furnished, which teach the necessity of independent 
thought. The books have a plan, and a logical arrange- 
ment of material, which places them in the first rank, by 
al] thoughtful teachers. 


A NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Waite A. Shoemaker 
and Isabel Lawrence. Under the Direction of D. L. 
Kiehle, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 404 pp. 


This “‘ New Practical Arithmetic,’’ coming as it does from 
the experience of practical teachers, is designed for use in 
grammar and high-school grades, and it is the design and 
aim of the authors, that the study of the chapters, on 
“Ten,” “Twenty,” One Hundred,’ and ‘One Thousand,” 
should produce the following yo §: 1. Ability on the 
we of the pupil to study a book and follow its directions. 

. Ability to detect the real thought which lies behind all 
arithmetical symbols and forms of expression. 8. Ability 
to state the solution of a problem in clear and accurate lan- 
guage, without danger of confusion as to what is meant. 

. pidity and accuracy in handling the smaller numbers. 
5. The introduction of the pupil into all thé miaih applica- 
tions of arithmetic with problems in numbers, so small as 
to allow the scholar to give his entire attention toit. Each 
new topic, in this arithmetic, is introduced by full develo 


ment wi so that the pupil may prepare work with- 
out depending u the teacher, New. and excellent feat- 
ures are fi all ts as given in this yvyolume,—for 


instance ;—Notation is not taken up as asu 
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pil. All processes are performed at the beginning of the 
work with the units known to the learner. Asother units 


are déveloped, these processes are repeated. A glance 

however, at the “ Table of Contents” wlll seve! the logical 

order of the book. 

Wuy WE BELIEVE THE BIBLE. An Hour’s Reading for | 
Busy People. By J. P. T. Ingraham, 8. T. D. ew | 
York ; D. Appleton & Co, 1-8-5 Bond Street. 156 pp. 50 


cents. 


In a series of thirty-nine chapters, the author gives this 
volume to all those who would like to confirm their faith 
in the Bible. He discusses, among many other points, Our 
Duty to Investigate the Foundation of Faith,— What is Rev- 
elation ?—Moral Conduct of the Ancients,—Earliest Divine 
Instructions,—The Sacred Writings Collected,—The Lan- 
guage of the Old Testament Scriptures,—Ancient Prophe- 
cies Fu —The Time of His Co: The Gospel’s 
Influence,—The Spread of the Church and Scriptures,— 
Manuscripts and Copies,—The English Bible,—Antiqua- 
rian Researches and the Bible,—Objections. The arrange- 
ment of the book is on the plan of questions and answers, 
principally, and the entire contents are a very acceptable 
addition to the reading for busy people. The answers are 
short and to the point. 


—_ 


OnI0 HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY CARDs. By H. C. Smith. 
1788-1888. Published by Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 
50 cents per box. 

As a recreation for home or school there is nothing so 
good as an intelligent game, full of interest. This one is 
especially good, and consists of 144 cards, very neatly put 
_up in a box, with full directions for their use. These card 
——, in an original and captivating manner, a complets 

istory and geography of the state of Ohio. Among the 

topics ussed are the early pioneers, noted men and w e 

men, the governors, counties, county seats, chief cities ao- 

towns, lakes, rivers, canals, railroads, products, natural re- 
sources, government, and relative rank among the United 

States. For the amount of information given, these cards 

can hardly be equaled, and should find a place in every 

home and school. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor, Lon- 
= : as tana ee Green & Co., New York: 15 East 16th 
street. 

Part II. of Proctor’s ‘“‘Old and New Astronomy,” con- 
tinues, at page 65,the ‘‘ Studies of the Earth’s Shape,” pro- 
fusely illustrated with diagrams and pictures. e iltus- 
trations are of great value, representing as they do among 
other features, the effect of north-and-south journeys on 
the earth, measurement of the earth by Eratosthenes 
effects of the earth’s curvature, telescopic illustration o 
the earth’s rotundity, experiment for measuring the 


and Planets,’ are commenced, also illustrated. Each of 


these , consists of sixty-two pages, at times furnished 
with page maps and charts. e entire set will com- 
pose a most valuable work on astronomy. 


REPORTS. 


CopE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Edited by James E. Kirk, under the Supervision of State Super- 
intendent Andrew 8. Draper. 


Part I of this volume contains the general laws applying to 
common schools. Part II, the laws concerning the functions and 
duties of all school officers, the school finances, special schools for 
the afflicted and school buildings, with all pertaining to them, also 
meetings in the interest of school affairs. Part IIT gives the laws 
concerning Cornell University at It! the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York City, and the State Normal Schools 
situated at Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, rtiand, 
Geneseo, New Paltz, Oswego, Oneonta, and Potsdam. 
contains a digist of the decisions of state superintendents. and 
Part V gives Special Local Acts. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE STATE 
oF CONNECTICUT, to 1888 ; Charles D. Hine, Superintendent. 


The prime difficulty in the way of good schools is that the sys- 
tem of school administration is not efficient, because the municipal 
and school organizations are separate. To meet this difficulty a 
bill was introduced at the last session of the general assembly, re- 
lating to the “Town Management of Public Schools,” in which 
it 1s proposed that each town in the state shall control all the pub- 
lic schools within its limits. Remarks were made upon the bill 
by Hon. E. B. Bailey of Windsor Locks, and by Hon. Geo. E. Su 
ner, of Hartford. Their arguments for the act were that 
give children equal advantages, that it will be more economical 
and business-like in every way, that it will inorease the invigora- 
tion of local self-government, will place the authority in the hands 
of one committee, and will equalize the rates of taxation in a town. 
Governor Lounsbury appointed April 29 as Arbor \ 
pamphlet containing his proclamation, suggestions for public 
exe and directions as to tree planting, was sent to each dis- 
trict. Full sets of questions used in the state teachers’ examina- 
tions are given in this report, and will be of assistance to those 
studying for certificates. The new elementary text-book on 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, prepared and published by 
order of the general assembly, is given in full, also ‘*‘ Experimen- 
tal ns in Science,” by A. B. Morrill. The report of the coun- 
cil of education is aiso given. The council discussed “ Training of 
Teachers,” “ Arithmetic,” and “ The State Book on Physiology and 
Hygiene as a Text-Book.” To get a technical and professional train- 
ing there are valuable helps such as visiting eee schools, attending 
teachers’ meetings, studying books on the theory and practice of 


teaching,forming a teachers’ library,and joining a teachers’ reading | Chauta’ 


circle. There should be two motives to influence us in improvement; 
tirst, the good of our — second,the higher position and salary we 
may obtain. In the discussion on the new physioloay text-book,in- 

uced by Superintendent Hine,Prof.A.B.Morrill, who, with Dr. 
James K. Thatcher, was the author of the book, said: “It seems 
to me that books heretofore have been prepa: for bright pupils. 
But the school is most concerned for those pupils who belong to the 
lower strata, that need the encouragemeut and sympathy of the 
teacher, and the help of the school. To keep in mind the function 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Man Behind. A Novel. By T. 8. Denison. Chicago: T.s. 
Denison. 


Cheap Books and Good Books. By Brander Matthews. New 
York: The American Copyright League. 


Sketches of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. Vol. 1. The Shep- 


herd’s Calendar. By Edmund Spenser. New York: Cassell & Co, 
10 cents each. 


MAGAZINES. 


Literature tor May 19 contains among other things “* Curiosities 
of Criticism,” *“* Unconscious Cerebration,” “Caricature and the 
Grotesque,” and “ A Note on Russian Realism.” Dakota 
Educator isthe name of a new periodical that has been started 
in that territory. The editors, each of whom has a department, 
are as follows: Dr. Wm. M. Blackburn,Pierre; Prof. John Ogden, 
Milnor ; Prof. C. H. Cemmer, Grand Forks; Prof. J. C. Collester, 
arrold ; Prof H. FE. Kratz, Mitchell; Wm. Mitchell, Fargo :Esther 
A. Clark Yankton. ¥F. Antsey, the author of “ Vice Versa,” 
“The Tinted Venus,” etc., contributes a long humorous story in 
his best vein to the June Wide Awake. Mary Bradford 
Crowinshield begins a serial entitled “‘ Plucky Smalls: His Story,” 
a tale of two “Wharf Rats.” and a U. 8S. Training Ship. In the 
June Forum Hon. W. D. Kelley reviews the tariff legislation of 
the past hundred years, and has something to say concernine the 
Mills bill. ‘“* The Negro in Politics,” is the subject of an article by 
Senator Wade Hampton, and “ Railway Problems,” are discussed 
by Senator J. F. Wilson. Andrew D. White gives “ A Sketch of 
the Next American University.” The Journal of Archceology, 
Ginn & Co. publishers, is a great help in keeping one posted in 
this important science. Volume IV, No. 1, contains “ Archaic 
Tonic Capitals found on the Akropolis,” An Engraved Bronze Bul) 
at Metaponto,” and other articles. Dr. Holmes tells in the 
une Book Buyer which of his own poems he likes best. new 
portrait of him, printed for the first time, appears in this num- 
ber. Womam’s World for June opens with an article on 
“The Uses of a Drawing Room,” “Something about Needle- 
women,” and ‘* Modern Greek Poets,” are other interesting arti- 
cles. The leading articles in the Atlantic for June are: “The 
Literary Career in nee,” by Theodore Child: “To Cawdor 
Castle and Culloden Moor,” by Juha C. R. Dorr; “ The Discovery 
of the Rocky Mountains,” by Francis Parkman: “The Oueen 
behind the Throne,” by Ellen Terry Joh"son. Edward Atkin- 
son opens the June Popular Science Monthly with an article on 
“The Surplus Revenue.” Other articles we will mention are: 
“ Whistles, Ancient and Modern,” by M. L. Gutode: “ The Effects 
of Modern Drinking,” by G. Harley, M.D., F.R.S.; “The Geologi 
cal Tourist in Europe,” by Alfred :; “Education and the 
Employment of Children,” by Eliza F. Andrews; “ Animals as 
Modified by Environment,” by Prof. J. B. Steere. The issue 
of the Novelist of May 19, contains the second part of “The Story 
of Beryl,” by Charles Woodward Hutson. Readers of the 
p uquan will find much to interest them in the June number. 
“ Literatures of the Far East,” by Justin A. Smith, D.D.; “ Flower- 
less Plants,” by Byron D. H . Sc.D. ; “State Interference,” 
by E. J. James, Ph.D.; “The International Council of 
Women,” by Frank G. Carpenter are among the articles. 
“Our Work and How to doit,” and Early Education in Canada,” 
are two articles in the Canada Educational Monthly for May that 
wil) prove of great interest to teachers. The June Quiver has 
an article, entitled “* Wesley in Seven Dials,” that gives an account 









































earth’s curvature, measuring the curve of the sea-hori- 
zon, the constellations, Cassiopeia, Orion, and parts of 
Sagittarius and Copricornus, mapped on the conical con- 
struction. These with a variety of other equally valuable 
diagrams, are found in connection with Cha er II. In 
Chapter itl. the ‘Apparent Motions of the Sun, Moon, 


come habits,—that must 





plete book to be supp! 


of the school; to arouse processes 
the work of the school. 
contain important truths. I like to have those truths few, that 
there may be time for reflection. and appreciation.” Pro 
Morrill thus gives his reasons for the abbreviated form of his text- 
book, which, as he says, is “a sketch arranged with view to a com- | F 
ied by the living words of the teacher.” 


of thought so that they shall be- 
Books should 


* Mii 


London. 
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of the work done by that great divine in a notorious quarter of 
on Work at the Universities,” * Experiences 
Among Savage People,” and “* Particular Providences,” appear in 
the same member. 
a handsome frontispiece etching by James Dobie, after Walter 
Langley’s painting “* Betra: 





- Magazine of Art for June appears with 
yed.” Asketch is given of the famous 


rench painter, Jean Jacque Henner, and there is a bright paper 
on “ An Academy Critic of a Hundred Years Ago.” ii 
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400 STUDENTS 


LAST YEAR AT THE 
SARATOCA AND ROUND LAKE 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIC, ETC, 


30 Expert Professors in the Faculty! 
350 Lectures! 

4 or 5 Weeks of Study and Rest! 
4 Weeks of the School of Methods! 


Primary Courses, Grammar Courses, and General Courses going on at once! 
EVERY POSSIBLE SELECTION! 


Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Principal Oswego Normal School, N. Y., says of the School: 
“ft remember with t pleasure and satisfaction the three weeks I spent in the School of 
Methods last summer. I never spent the same time more profitably in my life. If possible, I shall 


on the class again next summer, and take with me some of my teachers. I hawe never scen bronght 


30 Different Branches! 


ther a@ more ‘aculty of teachers, nor have I ever seen better . Teachers cannot 
ord to lose the opportunity that comes to them through this school to get suggestions that are 
invaluable in to methods of teaching.” 


BOARD and TUITION the LOWEST in any Summer School. 
and $7 per Week. 
t@” A scholarship worth $22.00 given to the one who secures a club of five paying pupils. 
RAILROAD FARES REDUCED. 


Send for descriptive circular of 60 pages. For information on ali points, address 


Or, WALTER S. PARKER, Sec’y, CHARLES F. KING, Director, 
Reading, Mass. Boston Highlands, Mass. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 

Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 11th, at Grimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 

Instruction in Voice Cukure, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
Reading, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. Each teacher 
a specialist. For further information, address, 

CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 
1124 Arch Street 


Board from $3.50 to $6 





Philadelphia. 





How to Make Money. 


No matter in what part you are located, 
yon should write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and receive, free, information about 
work you can do and live at home, at a 

rofit of from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 


me have made over $50 in aday. Allis 
new. Capital not needed. Hallett & Co., 
will start you. Either sex; allages. Those 


who commence at once will make sure of 
snug little fortunes. Write and see for 
yourselves. 





Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 

Miss MARy Evans, Principal Lake Erie Semi- 
nary Painesville, Ohio, says: “* Miss Rankin is an 
enthusiastic and conscientious teacher, possessing 
not only a knowledge of the principles of voice 
culture, but also the power of inspiring her 
pupils to do good work.” 

Address 31 East 17th Street, New York, or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 





Chautauqua-1 888. 


July 5-Aug. 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. 
It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all the privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 
50 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most r College in the World 


lete &. 








LEWIS MILLER, President. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 
July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
Dr. J. W. Dickinson, ot Bostou, Principal. 

A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo) 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
influence of the summer school. 


Pedaaogical Principles. Applications to 
all branches. 








200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertainments, Prize Matches, etc. 
Good board. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition fees low. For full information write to 
Ww. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. VY. 
AND SCHOOL | — 
SCHERMERHORN & CO.. 
SUPPLIES f ¥ Wasr 14rn Street, 
J New YORK. 





to en a normal instructor who 
|| Ee 
Texas TEACHERS’ BUREAD, Tyler, Texas. 


THE VAUGHN TEACHERS’ REST, 


at Tompkins{Cove, near West Point, N. Y., will 
open June 2. 1888. Application may be made 
morning and evening at the Board Directory of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 7 
East 15th Street. 








Mes Orthoépy 


Most comajete work published on the subject of 
pronunciation. The appendix contains 6,400 words 
usually mispronounced. men | Ee 
given accords with Worcester ebster. When 
authorities do not agree both are quoted. A lar 
handsome volume. Cloth, $2. alf Mor., $2.0). 
Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
WE WAnT A Goon AGENT in every town. Just 
ere: No competition! Only book of the 
d! Sells on sight to every teacher, student and 
n. Jr., Pus .Co.. 





ucated person. W. H. HARRISON, 
415 A Dearborn St., Chicago. 





THE ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Scoot or Metuops: Three Weeks, Jul 
Twenty Departments, Thirty Instructors, 
best location, Low 
with eminent speci 


BENJAMIN W, PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 





16 to Aug. 3, 1888. AcapEMIc DEPARTMENTS: Five Weeks, . 
HE OupEST of the Summer Schools, and THE Best. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
rices for board and tuition ; the finest equipment,— 
ts as instructors, Send for full circulars of information, to 


on ro WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 60 Bromfield $t., Boston, Mass, 


buildings of its own ; 


July 16 to Aug. 17, 1888. 
The very 
the best organized for real work, 
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JOHN C. BUCKBEE & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


122 & 124 WABASH 


WELSH—Lessons in English Grammar. 
For Academies, Seminaries and the 
Higher C asses of Public Schools. By 
Prof. A. H. WELSH. 12mo, cloth, 70 cts. 


“It is a work most admirable in conception and 
execution, | ae. clear, comprehensive, practical 
and full life and interest on a page. It 
lacks car A. time-honored feature, the dryness 
that has en —— A Bria? from Englis' 


Fratitute, | we Lt we a 


WELSH — Essentials of English.—For 

ray cone oges and Private Study. By 

ELSH, of the Ohio State 

Guiversite: Author of ** Development 

of English Literature and Language.” 
12mo, cloth. 90 cts, 


“Prof. Welsh has given us what the title im- 
lies—the essentials of English ; not a grammar, 
but a clear, concise and intellizent stu of our 
mother-tongue, When we cease teaching the 
formal rulesof grammar to young children and 
instead drill them in the use of correct language, 
they will lesrn to speak and write elegant English. 
Asan aid to the successful prosecution of this 
work I know of nothin re than ‘ Weish’s 
Essentials of English.’’’—S. A. Ellis, Ph.D., Supt. 
of Schools, Rochester. N. Y. 


WELSH—Complete Rhetoric. — 12mo, 
cloth, $1.12. 


“ The best ap book on the subject I have yet 
seen. "—Prof. N. Sims, D.D., LL. D., Chan- 
cellor of venue University. 

“Just what we want. I shall try_to have it 
adopted here at once. Itis the best I have seen, 
—indeed the only one I have ever examined tha’ 
[should like to use.”"—Miss Emily A. Hayward, 
merener in Rhetoric, Springfield, lil, High 
School. 


WELSH—English Masterpiece Course. 
—A book for private study, literary 
clubs, the class-room and for libraries of 
reference. 12mo,cloth. 175 cents. 


“It is intended to gree th the student of English 
literature to the stu of the great authors and 
a pow ob pe 5 ney, ce literary lists of the 
best critical and iscussions of them.”— 
The American, Phila 

“The book must be ceniiieg as the best one 
beari an American imprint, to point out to 
general readers what books to read, in order to 
vecome proficient in Eondleies of "English liter- 
ature.’’—Boston Globe. 

“ It fills admirably a lack that I have long felt 
n our English literature course here. I sues 
to introduce the book next winter.”’—W. 

Houghton, Professor of English Literature, it 

versity of the City of New York. 


MAERTZ—A New method for the Study 
of Engiish Literature.—Sixth edition. 
12mo, flexible, interleaved. 75 cts. 


KEY—to above.—45 cts. 


“ I think it excellent, especially for stimula 
students to look up matters for themselves, an 
for Lys the results into definite sha’ 
Moses Cvit Tyler, Late Professor of inatuh Lat. 
Univ. g Mich. 


MAHAN—Mental Philosophy. }. Prof, 
Asa MaHAn, D.D., LL. D 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


“Mahan’s ‘Mental Philosop! phy’ is the desider- 
atum. I regard it as just the kind of elementary 
work needed for our pubiic schoo: 
ao of preparation for future college studies. 

[ heartily ome a and ite ly De tate Prot ap 
work.” —B, F. D. LL.D if. of 
Philosophy, Lintvorsitiy a Michigan” 


VALENTINE—Natural Theology.—By 

ee VALENTINE, D. D., Prof. in the Theo- 

ae Gettysburg. 12mo, 
clo 


“The use of your ‘ Natural Theol 

book for our Senior Class duri: tee i last —_ 
ve entire satisfaction.”—J. be 
es. of Western Maryland College. 


“The book is just what I need for my class 
Evidences. Please send = fttecn 
wny te -* = Smith, D. D., Pres. of Maine Wes- 


h | upon the sub; 
n.of Union Classical Ye 


t| SIMMONS—Qualitative Analysis.—For 


and the best | is 


AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BACON—Manual of Gesture.—With 100 
figures, embracing a Complete System of 
Notation, with the Principles of Inter- 
By Prot” and Selections for Practice, 

Prof. A. M. Bacon. Sixth edition, 
igmo, cloth, $1.12. 


“The work comprehends all | St is valuable 
t of gs L. Oumnock, 


fessor of am 8, University, 


a CaS Senter s Manual.—A prac- 
tical and philosophical — on Vocal 
Culture, phasis and Gesture, with 


coloctions for Declamation and Readin 
By GrorGE L. Raymonp, L. H. D., Prof. 

of Oratory in the College of New Jersey. 

Sixth Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.12. 


“The best American book upon Technical Elo- 
cution. Send me——copies for introduction.”— 
o> ge Brown, President of Boston School of 


BUCKINGHAM—Differential and Inte-|¢ 
gral Calculus.— By a new method, 
founded on the true system of Sir Isaac 
Newton, without the use of Infinitesi- 
mals or Limits. 12mo, cloth, te 


“Its propositions must command the un 
fied assent of the learner, which can = 
said of the infinitesimal method.”"—J. 
LL. D., Prof. of Mathematics, BP Dat. 
versity. 


use in High Schools, Academies and 
Colleges. 50 cts. 


This book is oe to accompany and 
cra! Chemis any of the text-books on Gen- 
Chemistry in common use, or it can 


used as an independent work on 


enalyets 
*The best work on Qualitative Analysis for high 
schools it has been my Pp to examine. I 


will use it with m: class. a 3 
“ Prof. Si opener giving general satisfac- 
tion.”—A. E. Ourtie Prin: ; High School, Adrian, 
Mich. 


SAW YE R—Practical German eet. 
—For High Schools and Colleges. 
hf _ SAWYER, Ph.D. 12mo, ‘loth, 
c 


“ A marvel of clear “wg 7y i as aot and yet 
excellent Par ° of Etymol ~s and 


Syntax the Germ: 
t AS, Tt is ce - aA 


versal adoption.” —M. J. Grifin, Instructor in Ger- 
man, Syracuse. (N. Y.) High School. 


SAWYER—Complete German Manual.— 
For High Schools and Colleges. Consist- 
ing of Part I—Theory, and Part II— 
Practice, containing Exercises of the 
Gems of German Literature, and Helps 
for Composition and Letter-Writting, 
Translation, Conversation, and Reading 
understandi ly without Translation 
12mo, cloth, 


“ There is a precision of statement about it that 

a disti feature of work. The 
most —_ te are handled in a masterful 
way. could take up my old sphere 
of Gal poe -—_*s use your grammar, for it 
impresses me as all that a practical gram- 
mar can ever become. [ cannotsee how it can be 
bettered.”"—Geo. O. Ourme, Prof of German, 
Cornell College, Iowa. 


ZUR BRUCKE—German without Gram- 
mar or Dictionary; or a guide a _— 
ing and Teachin, German, according 
the Pestalozzian Method of Teaching b 
oe Lessons. Part I, 60 cts. Part ty 

1. 


a at far the best method to enable ie pupils to o- 


with a languge 
apeaking it.” Boston Gomme. . 





Any of these Books will be sent post-paid for examination on 


receipt of prices named. 
lars sent on 


Catalogues and Circu- 
Application, 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
se ET ACHITIES 


NO FE 


FFICIENT SERVICE, 
ail we toatiitae BUSINE! 
petent Teachers with Positions. — 

VACANCIES 


Always ON HAND; great variety; many of the 


for stamp 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. l4th., Nz Y. 


THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
Ww. A. CHOATE & CO.,, 
MANAGERS, 

508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N.. ¥ 





BRIDGE oy AGENCY 
BOSTON. 4 8T. t Pauke Mani, i 
aS a 


Dozer wep to GO TO TEXAS for a better 
almost exclusively in 


operate 
are on the and have an extensive 
SaaS eae 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


are Berlitz Method is goknowietoed by all first class American and European authorities 
he best of all natural methods. Instruction will be given by the regular professors of = 

Perlite <= waese only the best of native teachers are employed. Their long eagestense and 

on success in teaching languages will make their instruction highly interesting and 

en gt The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con- 

tinual ai practice in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 

teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
so many calls for first-class 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1888. sssor"cnie'tx iim itm 


We have been oat upon to recommend (onthens for schools in the East, West, and South. The in- 
dications are. teachers are to be in great demand and that better salaries are to be paid 
those who wish to + teaching — ye Ky yy ri cies on our books are the ae | 








Never before has there been 


Superintendencies of Schooils—1 $2,000 position in $2,000 position in the West; and 

$2,000 positions in the _— Staten ja 

ntendencies—11, salary from acatgp es 36, $1,200 to $1,500; 60, $1,000 to $1,200; 50, 
—~ 1,000 

su —= 75, ipatshh from $600 to ; 138 Ward, Yan) > $1,200. 
—1, salar ‘— ren 00 to $2,000 ; £1,200 to $1,500; 8, $1,000 
dS 1B, Bodo co $09 we RS Ae in 3, fro 7, below $500. 
$1,100 come.’ 
peter paying $700 and over ; 16, sa. to $ 40, $500. 

vo ba ry Grades—i6 places, salaries above F705 34, from $500 to $700: 72, 

$500; and under. 


Positions—12 College Presidencies fur men ; 5 Princi 
ships, one $1,800 and g500 2 500; 16 Latin Professorships, 


ips for ladies ; 2 Greek Professor- 
aries $600 to $4,000; 12 Modern Lan- 
obo ; é Literature Pro- 





uage Professorshi oF 8 Mathematica: Professorships, $600 to 
fessorshipe, to Sidon; 14 Chemistry and Physics Professorships, $600 to $2,000; 4 Biology Pro- 
ips, $800 t0 $2,000; 1 Political Economy Professorship, $2,500; 1 Agricultural Professor- 


ship. 
7 e de. also a large number of Academ. = positions ; several positions for teachers of art in pri- 
vate schools; teachers of drawing in public schools ; ‘teachers of vocal music in public eames: 
teachers of kindergarden methods; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1,000 to $2,300; 

uite a number of institutions for sale in New York, indiana, Michigan, Llinois, lowa, and the 
y naw OR States. » * fact, we have some position for almost any teacher who may write us. Among 
the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the great number coming in every day, we can 
be | certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms and work. Send posta! for circulars, 
or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just what you wish. Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


New York City : 244 Broadwa: 
Branches: } St Paul, Minn: German American Bank Building. 


DO YOU WAN1-A PROMOTION ? ccscters‘tor‘ti'parts of the Union. 


teachers for all parts of the Union. 


W. M. Apatr, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: “Last May I became a member of your 
school agency. Within a month anda half I secured through it a good position, I am satisfied in 
every way W th the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment.” 


L. B. LANDIS, PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Union Teacners’ /A\cency. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEW YORK. 


ouan’s BXCH 4 y 6, 
& 


Teachers’ Bureau. 

















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency.| ¥ 


ey a hy Day Dy I ee oy 

ior Professo: ne an rs, 

and Governesses for every department of instruc- — Hane. eto., RS Coleges, & conmsg Families and 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call | Ohurches. nographers. 
aa Delieose Firms. 


on or address 
s 43 D. CULVER, 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, (Mrs.) Ae’ AE 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. Ps 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured Musiolans, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
teachers of us the last three years have already leges, Boh hools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
req us to select good teachers and pro- hoice schools carefully recommended to 
fessors for them o, eecmber Our calls for pereats. Selling and renting of school perty 
teachers are al! d mig dy | employers. New va- OOL FURNITURE and sch ools supplies.” Best 
Tina nandias aaa 
note our of wor’ ention 
? ineres Taddress E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Avenue. New York City. ” 
‘T HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 


ELMHURST, ILL. 














For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
od Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 

anager. 


immediately for Fall engage- 
W ments, thoroughly trained 

TEACHERS in ev de 
ment of Educational work. Address NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Room 5, Cole Building, 


Nashville, Tenn. Send for circular. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 











MARVE 


New York, Oswego. 

HE OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL 

of Lan, . Prof. Adolph Cohn, Harvard 
University, and Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion 


Polleas. cipals, Session of 1888 A a July 
9. closes a 18. Branches — 
Treneb, German, Italian, Ru 





nish, 
Latin, Greek, oR ‘Lish Literature, ete. 
a Circulars and Catsloqnes Ovi apply to Hon 
+ Mattoos, KH -E, Lu aibion 
Co bion, h.; or or rot. Cohn. arvard 
Uaivceuity. Cambridge, 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. ‘STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial qguteme, 
Cure of mind wanderi 
Any book learned in one reading. 


Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 
at large of Coiumbia Law stu- 
dents, at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University o ot 





Uni yl ty If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
&e. ‘Ttnd + ye RICHARD 44 “the Scien” Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
Bi iets tee ie eee sen ite 
ne 8 “ i ae te by ‘ers to One. ur SCHOOL JOURNAL 





tus POST FREE from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave. N. ¥ 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time, The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by ali druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Aimost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypop hit bined with the Fattening 


and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency ae being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consamp Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children: 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this p Emulsi 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 















loateahl, 








Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Str. Pavn Ratiway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas City in oing 
and returning. Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. 

it you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative to the journey, please address, 
for particulars, A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen- 
eral gon oad Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Ror. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, Foe River, 





foot of Canal St. Connecting at’ Al next | bes 
Nort finer cont oa Puadass, wi traine t or the 
Leave ALBANY a NEW YORK every 


week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East, and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, —_ 
East and West, at principal Railroad and 8 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. ALLArRE, General Ticket Ned Gen'l 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. vs M. B. 
Pass. Agent, Al bany, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
K AGENTS WANTE 


yy sf STORY Y OF THE WAR 


iwermore 








as Field cee Sate Se - 
seen aly “Heavenly” side of the ‘ar. its Ligh and 
Yao a an . 


woman saw them."’ Bright. Pure, 
and tears,” of Gliese terest and 
to “all. Splen Steel- 
wo richly colored in exact 
” book for Men and Women ts. $100 to 
os¢e w month made. oy Dingence an lars to 
verb. wo a ‘& 00. 


Hartford, Comm. 


ITED ett ee a Alene 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


THE TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTs’ LIBRA- 
RY contains the pith of twenty-five volumes 
in one. No live teacher, who ever ex- 
amined the work will do without it. The 
book has received the most flattering en- 
dorsements from the highest educational 
authorities. It is simply in msable to 
teachers. It is published by T.S. Denison, 
of Chicago, in one large A a volume. 
Price only $3.00. 


The ‘‘ Vaughan” Teachers’ Rest, Tom- 
kins Cove, kiand County, New York, 
will open for the reception of guests on 
June Ist, under the direction of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the ci 
of New York. This ‘‘ Rest” which is 
specially designed as an inviting and 
healthful resort for teachers, is delightful- 
ly situated on the west bank of the Hud- 
son River, 36 miles from New York City, 
via West Shore Rail Road. The house is 
elevated and commands a fine view of the 
river, both north and south, while direct- 
ly over the river to the east may be seen 

eekskill, Verplanks, Croton Village and 
Croton Point with a vast extent of culti- 
vated country. In the rear of the house 
is a woodland tract which offers an attrac- 
tive feature to those who enjoy searching 
for the hidden treasures of the woods. 
The unds are well-shaded and taste- 
fully laid out. The house has accommo- 
dations for twenty guests. Excursions 
may be made to West Point, which lies 
eleven miles to the north,or to the different 
towns on the river by steamboat. Terms 
moderate. ——— for board will be 
received at the Board Directory of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 7 
East 15th St., N. Y., morning or evening. 


The thousands of teachers who have 
become pleasantly familiar with ‘‘ Collier’s 
Histories” and the ‘‘ World at Home 
Readers,” will be interested in learning 
that Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, the 
publishers of these famous books and 
many others equally meritorious, have 
changed their location from 42 Bleecker 
Street to the Century Building in Union 
~— re where they are having fine new 

ces elegantly fitted up for a 
their rapidly agar business. eir 
catalogue will be sent free to any address 
and contains a large proportion of books 
suitable for supplementary reading. 


No publishers of school-book literature 
have attained a higher reputation for care- 
— selection and thorough execution than 

Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of 743 
Broadway, New York, and also having 
offices in Boston and Chicago. Among 
their recent books is one of special value 
and timeliness just at the present juncture; 
it is entitled ‘‘ Our Language : its use and 
Structure Taught by Practice and Exam- 
ple,” by Gordon A. Southworth, Master of 
the Prescott Grammar School, Somerville 
Mass., and F.B.Goddard formerly instruc- 
tor in philology in Harvard University. 
This work h ay nd long in preparation, 
and it has been made with the greatest 
care by authors who combine long and 
successful teaching experience with 
thorough and commanding knowledge of 
the subject. Every earnest teacher will 
want to see this book. 


“O, woman, in our hours of ease. 
Long hard to suit with common teas ! 
When pain and ish rack the brow, 
You've found the that soothes you now.” 
After weary and fruitless search, the 
— here made up their minds that the 
wd lace to get their tea and coffee is of 
reat American Tea Company, of 31 
Vesey street, New York, where the great- 
est inducements are offered. Orders for 
their celebrated teas and coffees secure as 
a premium a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome Deco- 
rated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or 
i}Gold Band.cr Moss Decorated Toilet Set, 
or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful 
Parlor Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


‘**Him that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear what the prophet saith unto the peo- 
ple.” But if you have no ears to hear, 
that is quite another matter, and of course 
you cannot be expected to listen very con- 
siderately under those circumstances. 
But tell me, why don’t you try a pair of 
Peck’s Patent Senced j Cushionel E Ear- 
Drums, which are said to perfectly restore 
the hearing, whether deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers, or phe g mo to the natural 
drums. These patent drums are invisible, 
comfortable, always in position. Write 
to F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th st., 








N, Y,, for iiinerated book of proofs. 


WHY? 


WHY do I have this drowsy, 
lifeless feeling? WHY do I have 
Backache? WHY Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism ? WHY does Scroful- 
ous taint and Erysipelas show itself ? 

BECAUSE your blood is filled 
with Poison, which must be Com- 
pletely Eradicated before you can 
regain health, You must go to 
the root of the matter. Put the 
Kidneys—the great and only blood 
purifying organs—in complete order, 
which is complete health, and with 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


and WARNER’S SAFE PILLS 
your Cure is Certain. 





WHY do we know this? 

BECAUSE tens of thous- 
ands of grate- ful men and 
women in all parts of the 


untarily writ- 
effect. 


world have vol- @ 
ten us to this 


There is no stand-still in 
disease. You are either growing 
Better or Worse. How is it with 
YOU ? 


WHY not to-day resort to that 
medicine, which has veritably Cured 
Millions, and which will cure you if 
you will give it a chance? 

All of Warner’s preparations are 
Purely Vegetable. They are made 
on honor. They are _ time-tried. 
They are No New Discovery, Un- 
tried and Worthless; on the con- 
trary, they have stood the test—they 
have proved their superiority. They 
stand alone in pre-eminent merit, and 


YOU KNOW IT. 


CURE "tt DEAF 





2 SS © pat 
ness 
Say Invisible, 


n position. Mu- 
= tinet: ren eR Hiss’ OOX. 89S RSS 
cor, ew 
way, . 


illustrated 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure —_— and Tin for Chure' 
hools. pine, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Cate Catalogu 














CARPETS 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 
PURCHASED, (NEW STYLES,) COMPRISING WIL- 
TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 
QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 


800 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN 
ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 





The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 
“ The Scenic Line of the World ’’ is the only 
line passing through Salt Lake City en route 
to and from San Francisco. The members 
of the National Educational Association at- 
tending the Annual Meeting to be held in 
San Francisco are cordially invited to 
journey by the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, either going or returning. This road 
passes through the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the midst of scenery the 
grandest and most beautiful on the contin- 
ent. Among the almost innumerable at- 
tractions of this route may be mentioned the 
following, whose fame is world-wide: 
Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pikes Peak, 
Grand Canon, The Royal Gorge, Marshall 
Pass, Chippeta Falls, Spanish Fork Canon, 
Castle Gate, The Wasatch Range, Utah 
Lake, Salt Lake City, and the Great Salt 


Lake. 

In addition to its unsurpassed scenic at- 
tractions this line presents a series of the 
most remarkable achievements in engineer- 
ing in the world, passing as it does through 
canons thousands of fee deep, and crossing 
mountain ranges at an elevation of nearly 
two miles above the level of the sea. 

Be sure to ask for tickets via the Burling- 
ton, (C. B. and Q.) wer and Rio Grande 
and. Centrat Pacific Railroads, as this is 
well known as the Scenic Route across the 


- | Continent. 


For illustrated descriptive matter or 
further information, address, any agent of 
either of above roads. 
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Incites the Torpid Liver 
e to Healthy Action e 








Tarrant's Seltzer Apperient 





mended b 
Army an 


hold medicine 


Secures Healthy e 
e Action of Bowels 





is the most prompt, gentle and 
certain regulator of the bowels 
and digestive organs. @ For 44 
years it has been used and recom- 
the physicians, 
Navy Officers use it 
all over the world. @ As a house- 


adults it has no equal. @ Druggists 
everywhere sell it. @ Be sure you 
get the true, real, genuine article. 


for children or 


u0l}s261¢g }2924 # 
sejn6ay s2}0wolg 
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e eee Out Dyspepsia 
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sizes with works and cases of mt HY ONE edi aed 
N in can secure one of these elegant 
solutely FREE, ese watches may be depended on, not only 
sees geld, but as a the most perfect. correct and 
sellable tepshoepere in the world, You ask how is this 
offer possible? ‘e answer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep im their homes, and show to those who call,a complete 


' 
E 


and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; 
well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY ——- 
own 


EE 

hi 

tp 

tf 
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en! 
possi! to make this great offer, sending 
hh and large line of va!uable samples FREx, for 
that the showing of the eo mt mtg Boa we 2) always 
a large trade for us; after our ni been in a lo- 
month or two, we caety ge) Sess. 
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where the: 
any troub! _ you to 
home, and your reward will be most 
which to write us, costsbut I cent, and if, after you know all, wn 
Pa Ty why no harm is done. But if do 


yet 
2 
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Jete line of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We 
Freight, ete . Address, STLNSON & CO., Box 303 





SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation Cay oo bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 
UNION PACIFIC, 


“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Biuffs, erst J Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St. —=. af 
Runs ti en 
through — 7 ns Coloradg, Wy oming, 
Utah, Nevada, and —_. offering 
greatest the tourist. 


THOSE rinbeteaiaiehed A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, 


should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 


for the occasion. They should also remember 
that it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific Coat, setaty in summer; 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 
“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacific Coast. 
It also gives to school teachers selecting this 


line by 3 of a detour without extra ex- 
—? daho Springs, Colorad 

ch on the Great Salt Lake, “The Dead Sea of 
America,” near 


it Lake City Utah, the head- 
quarters of the amen chure 
bathing in the world can be enjoyed. 
only real sand beach on Salt Lake. An excursion 
ticket over the Union Pacific Railway will carry 
the traveller through more attractive territory 
and a greater number of large cities than a ticket 
over any any other line to the Pacific Coast. 
Teachers desirous of ret via Portland 
and, either via 


a Line” with 
between Portland 
(forty-tive feet her than N 
Springs, “the y 

can also pass through and visit Denver, the “Queen 
= ” of the mountains -~ the capital of Colo- 


rado, the Centennial State. 
For information rates, routes, daily 


excursions, etc., apply to 
Thos. L. Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8. Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’] Mgr. A.G.P.&T.A. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


G.P.&T.A 





Conventional “ Monon”’ Resolutions. 

Whereas Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAV be between the 
Northwestern paral Resorts, and the Winter 
= of Flo: 


leepers and Chair Cars 

between Chi i 2 Cincinnati d 

lent cuca ; hen ncin: an 
Be té t before starti 


one 


cCorMICcK, Gen’l Fomoneer Agent, Chicago. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


Semetgey tad Gaeta dn welt. rere all ages. Coste 
lyoutSt REE ‘Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO. Augusta. Maine. 





How to Gure 
sian § Sealpr 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


Ea MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
Fay | diseases, with loss of hair, from 

infancy to old age, are spoedty. economically and 
permanen cured b CUTICURA DIES, 
hen all other remedies and eee fail. 
CuricurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 

eas, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 

i rnally, and CuTICcURA RESOLVENT, the new 
hee Purifier, internally, cureevery form of skin 

and blood disease, .~  paapies to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Pri iw pe 50c.; SOAP, 

; RESOLVENT, $1. Prope: 

DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., aa 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pim maeien, blackheads, chapped and Rod «i 
akin prevented by Curicura Soap. 43 


ba mee yh ry foral 
CURA ANTI-PAIN 


tee only pain pain- ieilling plaster. 25c. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











ns — weak- 
PLASTER, 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














Greatest 


COMPLY 


test inducements ever offered. 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COF 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Deere Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Now's your time to 
FE EES, avd se 


China Tea Set, or 


Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
No forse can ahve the same ity of goods and premiums as we. 
We ones at sue head gn F ae 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box209. SI & 33 Vesey St., New York, 





Doctor: “Well, my dear sir, what 
seems to be the seat ot your disease?” 
re: “It a seem to have _ 
seat, doctor. It’s j jumping u 
down all the while? ’ 


Mr. Jinks (to landlady): ‘‘ What kind 
of a duck did you say this was, Mrs. 
Dinkly ?” Landlad : *I didn’t say. I 
simply ordered a duc from the butcher's.” 
Mr. Jinks (struggling with a seccnd j anu 
‘*T think he has sent you a decoy 


Little Dot : ‘‘ Mamma, what does trans- 
lantic mean?” Mamma : ** Across the 
Atlantic, of course.” Little Dot: ‘“‘ Does 
trans always mean across?” Mamma: 
“Yes. Now don’t bother me any more, 
or I shall put you to bed.” Little Dot: 
‘* Well, mamma, does transparent mean a 
cross parent . 


Aunt Jane (wh ‘* Ha, Tommy: 
I wonder what —— our cheeks look so 
much fresher than mine?” Little Tommy ! 


“Ts’ pose it’s "cause I haven’t worn ‘em so 
long.” 


Yellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting ~~ 
17th to 20th at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely Jow considerin 
the long distances tu be traveled, whic 
will average, west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling amo’ barn 
eae cy that while the west-boun 

y be made via Kansas City, Counc 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Yellowstone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San ncisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 


possessed by this route. 


“I swear by those tall elms in yonder 
park”—he commenced, but she inter- 
rupted him. ‘‘ Swear not by them,” she 
said, imploringly. ‘‘ Why not?” * Be- 
cause those trees are slippery elms,” she 
said, simply. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bagge 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at t 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


t. 

00 spontocsely, Furnished Rooms: at $1 and 

b fia perday, Eurcpeanplan. Eievat rs and 
all Modern Con vemences 

Restauracts supplied with the best. Horsecars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to ull depots. You 
ean live better for less aa atthe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-cla 's votel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


gtks. Winslow's SOOTHING SYRUP. phould al- 
sed for CSILDREN HiNG. 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS wee SUMS allays 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and ts the BEST REM 
EDY FOR DIARRACEA. 25 CTs A BUTTLE. 


Jones: ‘‘ Look at Brown over there in 
the corner.” Smith: ‘ Yes; buried in 
thought.” Jones: ‘‘ Mighty shallow grave, 
ain’t it?” 


The Remarkable Cures 


Which have been effected by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
—, sufficient proof that this medicine does pos- 
curative wer. In the severest 

canes of gt or salt —e when other Hood 
"s 


eis tee | 
sults. A book contadad 
will be sent all who desire it. Send your address 
to C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


** Gentlemen,” said a farmer, pretting to 
the chairman of an agricultural air, 
** put me down for a calf.” 


Miss P—— bea COME to bed) pnmebeny® 
under my bed! My goodness! Can it 
Fido? Fido! Fido! SrShe holds out her 
hand under the bed, and the wise burglar |; 
licks it.] ‘‘Oh! all right, it is Fido.” 


When a singer’s throat is raw, you 
can't expect her soni to be Well domi 


The Teacher 


ws advised her pupils to stre og 
their minds by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am greatly benefited.’”’ — Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“T have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 

“My daughter, twelve years of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 
her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her health has 
eatly improved.’’— Mrs. Harriet H. 
attles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 
“About a year ago I began using Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure inthe army. I was ina very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
saparilla, with occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health. 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 
cannot say too much for your excellent 
remedies.’’ — F. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 2 
“My daughte r, sixteen years old, is 
using Ayer’s eS with good ef- 
fect.”— Rev. 8 Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W, Va. 


“ T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of pote 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of a 
and am satisfied that my present hea th 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.'"’—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes : 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I proc ured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had taken half of it my usual health 
returned.’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 
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A 8kin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 






en kt Removes Tan, Pimples 
Se on Freckles, Moth- 
sec Patebes, Ras 
oss &s and Skin Diseas. 
ea .- and every 
Teese blemish on beau- 
B_So8 ty,and defies 
aa ze etection. It has 
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them 1 recommend ‘Gourard’s Cream’ 
a/ all the Skin preparations” one 
last six weoehs uring it Ka Ks 4 Also 
copes | ee rem oves superfious bair without injury 
8 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8t.. running 
oe! at Office, 87 Great Jones 8t.. N. ¥. 
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Interesting—-Original—Practical. 


The FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘“ Easy 
Lessons in German,” and designed to bring out the prominent matical features. 
A story simply written, and illustrated in a forcible and pee Pewed, emmen ner. 


60 Cents. 
Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, post-paid, to 
teachers, for examination, at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Introduction Price, 


BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN. 


1. Complete Rhetoric 
+ Shorter 


From Principal Reginald H. Coe, 
I feel it will be a satisfaction ng wpe toexpee 


my personal obligation for lete 
a great source of enjoyment. 


class work, and, as compared wi 


For the 
Course in obi, Bor the 
Outlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Course in 7 eng - - - 


Its wealth h of excellent and fresh 
with the works with which I am familiar, is 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


Teacher. - - 1.75 
For the Class. - - - Pe Btee, 100 
Colle 
ou what Th T have lo 

It has ~g —L. no’ 


i iaiened vat help, but 

only a grea ip, but 

ustrations 1 most helpful in 
refreshing. 


By W. 4G. 


MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 


> anguage —- 


this “F 


more Guests > a. ve the distinction between 


learning to 
the art and the science. We want the text books 


> ge ~ LE nefion and and put %t ‘into. practice. I am glad to see one occasionally. { have 
seen Tari | of late tha bas Feeaeed “ more than MAXWELL’S PRIMARY i one IN 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOST ON. It is a book of LANGUAGE LESSO T advise 


really 
every teacher to get such a book as that; you will ‘and it it suggestive and 


helpful.” 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED—-A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in tag 7 Literature ;’’ Teacher o; Leah Literature, Hughes 
igh School, Cinotrnee 


A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; ntials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 











Teachers will find this volume a veritable cy edia of valuable and interesting 
information, which they have heretofore been compe: to collect for their pupils’ use 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
(ur if all 1] ql @ , its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
puage: fam 
Gorpbon A, SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete n one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 

34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Text-Books on Book Keeping. 

Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
Send for descriptive circular. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


Sample Copy and Introductioy Price, 60 Cents. 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 
and Example. 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GoppaRD, Formerly Instructor in 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
MESERV Y’S 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Boston, Mass. 





A NEW BOOK! 
‘The Virtues and their Reasons. 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.’ 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pauw Brrr. 


‘lt makes the teaching of Elementary 
ssible in The Common School.” igen 
ex ae TK, List and Descriptive free on 


25 Volumes in One constitute 


The Teacher's and Student's 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, 
AND OTHERS. 
fhe ats os works Se teachers, —t.1 
lari ‘or years conc 
proves. a vaition is now ready. 
PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE, 


“ Question Books” rise, fall pear, A | 
“The Teachers’ a - Students’ “brary, che 





of all books for teac nstantly 4.1, a 

ma pore. att » oe ~ ~~ “which 4 teachers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Oe ee oe es Fh. | 715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 

with it. It A been endorsed i thou of | Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
teachers, the entire educational press and Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
We can not give here even 6 few of the Beet os of 
these onials. Suffice that 


bad Library embodies the 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


eet methods of the a 
One Vol., Octavo 532 pp., Clear Print. 





Beveled Boa Marble Ed 00 . . . 
Price { Cloth, Beveled Boards Marble Rages, #80! «¢ Collier's Histories,” 
Senee ve wants os here. In spite of ad 
The te 4 oe eee chels ag ~ 4 “ 
and, to pecteamend it. Terms, World at Home Readers.” 
pages, 





T, 8. DENISON, Publisher, | érese ant contains. lange proportion of book 
168 RANDOLPH ST., 


Chicago, Ill. 








Ring te will confer a favor by mention- 
sas JOURNAL when communi- 
with advertisers, 


ee 
~— 








ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK sa» WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
These books contain outlines for Conecn=en —— Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 


Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


postage stamps for samples to 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





“J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 





Summer Homes and Summer Music 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places 
are ill-furnished, if without a few well-chosen 
music books. 


Two books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 
(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional beauty. 
SONG CLASSICS, 


($1) contains fi — 4a grade songs, with English 
and foreign wo 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 
(sb) good assortment of songs with banjo accom- 
p2niment. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
(1.25) a fine and large collection. 


Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, and 
Emerson’s Part- s and Glees 
for Mixed Voices, 

(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 

College Songs and War Hong, (each 
50 cents) as Sulblive and Plantation 
Songs, (30 cents) are favorites everywhere. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Unien 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

oe Books, Dra Models 

and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 

cation,  ALsO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG'S PRA WING MOSELS. 

CH SPECIAL ATTEXTION I8 CA 

These MODE] DELS have been specially 6 ‘aeslened for the 


teaching of Form and in Pri Gram- 
mar Schools. They con th Solide and Tablets, 

in a carefully graded se’ ad made with 
reatest regard fcr accuracy and , and are 


furp at the ey ble prices. “They have 
been gdop ited by th cities of the country, and 
correct teaching 


are absolu - Indispensab to the 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
ut the outset. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
78 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Important New Work on 


Descriptive Geometry. 


NOW READY. 
An Elementary Course in 


Descriptive Geometry. 


a SoLtomon WOOLF, A.M., Prof. of Doses tive 
metry Dra in the Coll the 
City of New York. tik ted _b; nearly 900ine- 
mailed engraved diagrams. Royal, 8vo, cloth. $3.00 
ailed and prepaid on the receipt of the rice— 
to Professors or lh for examination at 
Pon re net, for a single co; 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 





The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. I., 
July 9, 10, tr, 12, and 13, 1888, 


ill be offered from all rinci- 

Low Rates pat ic ‘on ‘aitroad and Sten: 
boat | aby ag at yr Hotels and 
An excelient 


Boarding-' 

coportaney, ‘will ‘ans be a rded to visit the cele- 

brated ‘‘ City by the Sea” with its many wonder- 
and historic attractions. The s ers to be 

announced will include some of foremost 

men in the educational and literary <2 aoe 


bulletins con particulars, issu 
er ‘April 20 20, ~ 4 June 20, apply to ope 
3. MILTON HALL. President. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED 
TO 
Norris’ Cyclopedic Map of the U. 8S. 
Sivartha Charts of Physiology. 
Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink- Well. 
Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 
Cheney’s D. P. Eraser. 
o, Bangor and Haynes Black- 
oards. 
Standard Slat Window Shades. 


Descriptive sooten =e! rices w lica- 
tion. Active agents \y a 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., 
General School Furnishers, 
508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
will or parent. Fir-t 


Samples will repay teacher oF | Third, 40 cts. 


Fourth, 50 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








19 Marray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 











